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THE “FUSTIAN WORDS” IN ‘IVANHOE.’ 
(See 7" 

In his introduction to ‘Ivanhoe’ Sir Walter 
Scott asserts that his account of the meeting of 
King Richard with Friar Tuck was “‘ borrowed 
from the stores of old romance.” He then informs 
us thatin this “old romance” King Edward visits 
a hermit, who produces four gallons of drink, and 
“serious drinking commences.” The drinking is 
regulated 
“according to the recurrence of certain fustian words to 
be repeated by every compotator in turn, 

he one toper says ‘fusty bandias,’ to which the 
other is obliged to reply ‘strike pantnere.’” 
These words, as I am informed on good authority, 
have never been explained, nor has the “old 
romance’ from which they are quoted been as yet 
identified. Scott may have invented his “ old 
romance,” just as he invented so many of his pre- 
tended quotations from ‘‘old songs.” But if the 
“fastian words’’ are genuine they may perhaps 
be explained, or if not genuine, we may, I think, 
discover the germs from which Scott evolved them, 
and what he intended them to mean. 

The keys to the meaning of the two phrases 
seem to be given by the words fusty and pantnere. 
Halliwell gives both fusty and furstt as provincial- 
isms for thirsty, while the meaning of pantnere is 
indicated by the Low Latin pantoneria, a word 


S. xi, 158.) 


before he drank. | 


| is laid 


used in the book which goes by the name of 
Fleta (lib. 2, cap. 82), and explained by Ducange 
as ‘‘burese seu marsupize species,” a leathern 
pouch or wineskin; or, as Scott se 
it in the text of ‘Ivanhoe’ (chap. xvi.), 
leathern bottle which might contain about four 
quarts.” The two co gnate Old French words bande, 
“a troup or band,” and banni, a doublet of 
“bandit,” show that bandias might mean “ out- 
laws ’’ or “comrades.” The phrase “fusty bandias,” 
pronounced by the toper whose turn it was to 
drink, would thus signify ‘‘ outlaws are thirsty,” 
and the reply ‘‘strike pantnere,” evidently a 
formula denoting permission to drink, would 
mean ‘‘tap the wineskin” or “squeeze the leathern 
bottle.” 

If the foregoing explanations of the “‘ fustian 
words” are accepted, specialists in Middle English 
will perhaps be able to decide whether the “ stores 
of old romance” where Scott professes to have 
found them, had any objectivereality,or wereevolved 
from his own internal consciousness, Another ques- 
tion is whether the word fusty is a provincial pro- 
nunciation of fursts or thirsty, or whether it is 
related to the word fustian which Scott uses. 
His “fustian words” can hardly be connected 
with the kind of coarse cloth which was called 
‘‘fustian”” because first manufactured at Fastat, in 
Egypt, but may rather be explained as ‘‘ toper’s 
words,” from the Old French fuste, “a cask,” from 
which we obtain the word fusty, “tasting of the 
cask,” or ‘‘ smelling of the vessel.” Hence it 
seems probable that fustian, in the modern sense 
of bombastic speech, refers to the boastful talk of 
topers over their liquor. Scott evidently so under- 
stood it, which is an argument for supposing that 
the “fustian words” are genuine, and not merely 
an invention of Sir Walter. 

On the other hand, Scott’s acquaintance with 
the word pantoneria may be explained by the pro- 
bability of his having read Fleta in the course of 
his legal studies ; and in reading up for ‘ Ivanhoe’ 
he could hardly fail to have turned to the chief 
contemporary authority for the institutions, tenures, 
and rural customs of the period at which the tale 
Then, again, the word bandias is sus- 
picious. It looks more like a fictitious than a 
genuine Middle English word. On this point 
perhaps Mr. Henry Bradley would enlighten us. 

Isaac TaYLor. 
CHIFFONNIER. 
given of these two words in modern 
dictionaries is not at all satis- 
factory. We are commonly told that bahut means 
4 trunk, box, or chest, of which the lid is gener- 
ally slightly rounded. Littré, indeed, gives a 
second definition, viz., “ Meuble ancien en forme 
it few English people would under- 
to mean a modern piece of furniture, 


BAHUT 
The account 
French-English 


d’ar! 
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copied more or less (or not at all) from the antique, 
of the shape of a cheffonier or cabinet, and used 
for ornaments or curiosities, and, it may be, some- 
times books. Yet such is the modern meaning of 
bahut, which corresponds entirely to our cheffonier 
or cabinet. This meaning is, indeed, declared by 
Gay, in his ‘ Glossaire Archéologique’ (Paris, 
1887), to be modern and improper ;* but I myself 
fail to see anything improper about it. If one 
turns to Adeline’s ‘Lexique des Termes d’Art’ 
(Paris, no date, but probably recent), one will 
find, s.v., two illustrations of a bahut. The first 
represents a “meuble ayant l’aspect d’un grand 
coffre [orné de ferrures] et pouvant servir de 
banc,”+ whilst the second, more modern, and 
dating from the fourteenth or fifteenth century 
only, represents a much more elegant structure, 
with richly sculptured panels, and raised upon 
four very low legs. From the latter of these two 
(which are both flat topped) the bahut of the pre- 
sent day seems to me to be quite legitimately 
descended, even though it be considerably higher, 
though it open in the front instead of at the top, 
and though it commonly bas glass doors instead of 
panels (which, however, it sometimes has). 

As for chiffonnier, we are generally given 
cheffonier as the English equivalent. Clifton and 
Grimaux, indeed, tell us that it is “a kind of 
work-table used by ladies.” But this is very far 
from being a correct definition, though there is a 
spice of truth in it. With us a cheffonier is, or 


was (for the word seems now to be but little used, | 


cabinet having taken its place), a piece of furni- 
ture such as I have described a modern bahut to 
be, placed chiefly in a drawing-room, and used to 
oad ennmente or curiosities, or, it may be, books 
as wellt In France,a chiffonnier is a piece of 
farniture, high and narrow, with several drawers, 
but necessarily without either glass or panels. It 
is always, or nearly always, placed in a lady’s bed- 
room, and probably never in an ordinary draw- 


* His words are, “ L’application de ce mot a des 
meubles anciens, en forme d’armoires ou de buffets, est 
tout A fait moderne et impropre.”” Meuble ancien, to 
judge from this sentence and from Littré’s given above, 
seems sometimes to have the meaning of a piece of fur- 
niture made after an ancient model. 

+ Gay tells us that a dbahut was “destiné aux trans- 
ports,” so that it was probably used both for travelling 
and for home purposes. Adeline tells us that it was “ le 
meuble domestique le plus usuel du moyen age.” 

t In my father's house I well remember a long 
and low piece of furniture in the dining-room, which 
had open shelves for small well-bound books in the 
middle, and at either end other shelves, clored by a 
glass door, and used for curiosities or ornaments. This 
was always called by us a chefonier, and in French it 
would be termed a bahut-bibiiothejue, as | know from a 


French inventory of furniture which was lately brought | 


under my notice. This cheffonier had no doubt found 
its way into the dining-room on account of the books, 
for the cheffoniers in the drawing-rooms were of a more 
elegant description. 





ing-room ; and its use is to hold little articles of 
feminine attire, such as ribbons, gloves, fans, &., 
as well as ladies’ work and whatever one may wish 
to conceal from profane eyes. 

That this is so I know upon the authority of 
some French friends; but I may quote two pas- 
sages which I have recently come across in one of 
those extravagant (one may say impossible) sen- 
sational novels common in France. This novel is 
‘Filou, Voleur et Cie.,’ by Alfred Sirven et A. 
Siégel (Paris, 1890). In p. 107 (of the third edit.) 
I find, *‘ Sur un chiffonnier placé au pied du lit de 
Mériem [his wife] il apercut une lettre.” Ip 
p. 203, a lady, in a bachelor’s rooms, after looking 
at herself in a psyché (cheval-glass), “‘ mit sens 
dessus dessous le tiroir du chiffonnier dans lequel 
Turquoize renfermait les billets gu’il avait regus 
de celle-ci, la fleur desséchée, qu’il tenait de celle- 
la,” &c. From the use of the word psyché it is 
probable that in this case also the chiffonnier was 
in a bedroom. F, Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS RELATING TO 
PERSONAL EFFECTS OF CHARLES I... AT 
HAMPTON COURT. 

(Concluded from p. 264.) 

IV. William Smithsby’s report to Charles II, 
mentioning jewellery, paintings, &c., saved by 
him. This MS. is much corrected and rapidly 
written, being doubtless a rough copy of what was 
| sent to Charles. 


A Particular of such Jewells Goods and other things 
as came to the hands of William Smythsby Wardrobe 
Keeper of Hampton Court the same night his late Ma” 
of happy memory went thence to the Isle of Wight 
part where of were at that tyme delivered to him by his 
eacred Majesty to bee redelivered on Com’ande, to the 
hands of yo™ gracious Ma‘? if ever the said Smythsby 
had the hono* to see yo" Ma“e vizt , 

Two Pictures of the Queene set in Gold being very 
large. ; 

One Picture of the Queene of Bohemia alsce sett in 
Gold. 

One Signett of his late Mate* aisoe sett in Gold 
enamelled with Greene & Blew. 

One large Bezar Stone. 

The above said Particulers beinge intrusted in the 
hands of the said Smithsby were by him delivered 
accordingly the day after yor sacred Ma** came to 
Whitehall upon the delivery of which the said Smythsby 
acquainted yor Mate that hee had divers other things of 
considerable value in his Custody att Hampton Cou 
and then besought yo™ Ma“e* Order for the dispo-e 
thereof, To w°" yo Mat’ was pleased to reply Tis well 
Lett them continue where they are. 





A note of the Particulers att the same tyme and still 
remaining att Hampton Court vizt : 

One Cabinett which my wife most fortunately por 
sessed hereelfe of that night bis late Ma“ went from 
Hampton Court the Crowd of People being then greate 
and the disorders greater. In which Cabinett were the 
severall Particulers hereafter mentioned— 
| One Gold Picture case sett w*® small Diamonds. 
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One rich Gold Purse which hath in it one £. 

Thirty small peeces of Gold 

One Gold Pick-tooth-case enamelled. 

Five Meddalls being Gold. 

One emall! Picture set in Gold, 

One Picture set in a white Ivory Case. 

One Picture set in a Case of wood, 

Five Christalls two of them being very large. 

One very small Booke the Cover imbroydered. 





Things secured by the said Smythsby w*® bad other- 
wise beene sold and disposed of by the Com'itteee. viz". 

One Picture of the late King and Queene in one peece. 

One Picture of yor now Mae when yo" were a child. 

One Picture of the Duke of Yorke taken by Dobson 
att Oxford. } 

One Picture of yo" royall Father taken by Dobeon att 
Oxford 

One Picture of a Dish of Cherryes, 

Two rar . es drawne by Steinick, 

One Peece or Picture of our Lady and of our Saviour 
drawne upon brasee ; 

One other peece of the like nature drawne uj} 

One Picture of King Henry the Eighth. 

Two faire Persian Carpette. 

Two rich small peeces of Arras Hangings. 

One Picture of a French Lady at length. 

One Maddona, 

One peece of Georgeone.t 

One other peece of oT Lady & of or Saviour. 

One large Unicornes horne. 

That the eaid Smithsby secured the aforesaid par- 
ticulars for yo" sacred Ma“* and bath the same safe and 
ready to bee delivered to such as yor Ma"* shall please to 


* 


on Wo d, 


appoynt being all the Jewella Pictures or other Goods or 
things whatsoever that now are or ever were in his 
Custody of his late Mates, or in the possess ion of any 


other for him or by his appointm' other than what were | 
by order of * those that then assumed the Govern! upon 
them (disposed of) Or other then such already delivered | 
to yor Ma" as is in the forepart of this Paper mentioned. | 
The Truth of all which hee is ready to depose, 


Sheweth That yor Mat'** father of blessed memory 
by his L’res patents dat 15 Nov. Anno 4° conferrd on 
the pet’ the place of Keep of the privy lodgings & stand- 
ing wardrobe at Hampton Co* as alsoe to bee one of the 
Groomes of the privy Cham!" in ordinary. 

That at the instant of yor Mate royall fathers (...)eing 
from Hampton Cort in the yeare 1648 to the Isle of 
Wight (yo Ma“e* royal father the night before he went 
rom his Ma‘? intrusted several! things of value to 
the pet™ keeping to the end the same might be preserved 
for bimselfe or yot sacred Mae a Particular whereof & 
bow disposed appeeres by the pap annext 

That notwithstanding the pet'* loyalty & faithfullness 
to yo Ma" royal! father & his great sufferings for the 
same even to his utter ruyne, the Pet" is informd that the 
f h agt him as to make 
e of yor Pet" case in securing of such Jewells & other | 
menconed in the annext pap (for yo" Mat’) as 
sloyalty to yor Maty the 
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ft es Soe Oa 
her chuse to die then live jer such Calumny or in 

be least to incurr yor Ma™ pleasure | 

Steenwyck + Giorgione 
t Here the words “hia late Ma“ in his tife tyme” | 
are crossed out, also the word “ caused The words | 


“disposed of,’ included in perentheses, are also crossed | 
out. From this to the end of the document the parts 
enclosed in parentheses are crossed out in the original 


\e 


That the pet" after the fight at Edghill where hee had 
the hono® to attend the p'son of yo™ Ma“ royal! father 
was thence comanded to repaire to his Charge att Hamp- 
ton Cot in w'® hee continued untill removed by those 
that assumed the Govermt upon them who in the roome 
& place of the pet’ imployed one Mr. Kinnersley to take 
the (charge) care of all things formly under his charge 
who (...And thereupon) hath ever since beene imployed 
therein. 

In tender Conecon whereof yor pet humbly implores 
yor sacred Ma''® That the malice of noe Informer may 
bee admitted to his preudice without heareing him. 
And that yo Ma*y will be graciously pleased the pet" may 
be established in his s* Imploym' hee haveing nothing 
else saveing only yo" Ma"* grace & favo' to releive him 
& ten children. 

And the pet wt all humblenes as in duty bound ehall 
pray etc. 

V. William Smithsby’s reappointment by Charles 
II. to his position at Hampton Court, August, 
1660. 

These are to Certifye all whom itt may Concerne, 
That by vertue of a warrant, directed to mee From the 
Right hono'* Edward Earl! of Manchester Lord Cham- 
berlaine of bie Ma™** most hono'e Houshold, I have 
sworne, and admitted William Smithsby Keeper, of the 
Privy Lodgings, & wardroabe att Hampton Court, 
according to a Patent Granted unto him the Fifteenth 
day of November, in the fourth yeare, of the late King 
Charles, of Blessed memory, To have, and Enjoy, all 
wages, Rights, and Proffits, Thereunto Belonging, in as 
full and ample Manner, as any bave Enjoyed formerly, 
In wittness whereof I have subscribed these presents att 
Whitehall y* 2° Day of August 1660: Jo: Ayton. 

Geo. H, F. Nurratn 

Dresden, Saxony. 


Tue ‘CALENDAR OF WILLS ENROLLED IN THE 
Court oF Hustixc.’—Dr. Sharpe’s valuable work 
is one of so much national interest that we all 
seem called upon to do our utmost in bringing it 
to perfection. May I be allowed, in no spirit of 
cavil, but that of very great gratitude for the 
information derived from it, to call the attention 
of the editor to a few specks on the sun? 

Vol. i. p. 1. “Sir R., Earl of Gloucester,” is 
enlarged into “‘ Ralph de Monthermer.” If Ralph 
de Monthermer were alive in 1259-60, he could 
only be an infant. ‘The earl intended is the great 
Earl Richard de Clare, who died in 1262. 

Vol. i. p. 28, “ Alexander de Suchfolch,” and 
p. 406, “ Ralph de Smechefud.” Should not the 
first c in both these cases beat? The last name 
is surely Smethefeud = Smithfield. 

Vol. i. p. 169. ‘*Alveva.” Is not this name 
Alvena, cognate with Elvina and Levina, and, I 
would suggest, the feminine of Alwyn? 

Vol. i. p. 294. The will of Ymania de Braun- 
cestre bequeaths “to Thomas his son, and Mar- 


| garet his daughter,” the testatrix being a woman. 


{ have noticed this slip in another will, but I 
could not recover the reference. 

Vol. i. p. 342. Surely the 29th of December 
was not the translation of St. Thomas. 
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Vol. ii. p. 155. How came a testator to irect 
the offering of prayers for the welfare of Philippa 


the Queen in 1373! The queen died in 1369. Is 


there no mistake ? 

I also desire, in all humility, to suggest that a 
good deal of trouble, and some probability of mis- 
leading, would be saved to the readers if the date 
of enrolling were differently entered. To any one 
unacquainted with the subject, the heading of 
“Monday next before the Feast of St. Peter ad 
Vincula (1 August)” would give the impression 
that the date in brackets referred not to the feast, 
but to the Monday before it. 

Again, would it not be well to show a little 
more consistency in the languege wherein names 
are printed? We have John in English, but its 
feminine, Johanna, in Latin; Alice, Katherine, 
and Margery in English, 
and Elena in Latin. Should not all these names 
be Anglicized, the only exception being when the 
English version is doubtful, as in the case of such 
names as Asselota, Imania, Wyleholta, &c.? I 


see that Dr. Sharpe reads as Gencelina a name | 


which I always supposed to be Gentelina, akin to 
Genta. 

Am I right in supposing that Elicia, or Elysia— 
& name which occurs too frequently to be merely 
an odd form of Alice—is the feminine of Ellis or 


Elias? Or is it, rather, to be regarded as a varia- | 


tion of Héloise, which also appears bere under its 
Latin form of Helewysia ? HERMENTRUDE, 


Tae Wootsack.—It would appear from the 
following extract from a letter written by Henry 
Legge (afterwards Henry Bilson - Legge, thrice 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) to the Duke of 
Newcastle, and dated June 10, 1747, Bath, that 
the term “ woolsack ” was not confined to the seat 
of the Lord Chancellor, but meant any seat on the 
judicial bench : “ My brother has acquainted me 
with his promotion to the woolsack ” (Addit. MSS., 
32,711, f. 281). Legge’s brother Heneage was 
made a Baron of the Exchequer in June, 1747. 

G. F. R. B. 

Brazit, THe Brazit, or tHe Brazits.—The 
huge territory—the latest of the republics—is 
generally known as Brazil; but there is some 
confusion in the matter. Southey writes his 
‘History of the Brazils.’ The late Sir Richard 
Burton, in his ‘Life of Camoens,’ 1881, vol. i. 
p. 273, has the following interesting note 

“The ‘ Land of Dye-wood,’ a change of name bewept 
by ecclesiastical authors. Popular history tells us that 
it took its name from the Cwsalpinia, then known as 
brasyll or brasido, i. ¢., coloured like bra braise, or 
burning charcoal. If that were the case, ‘ Brazil * should 
be Brazal. The name wa used, by a curious coin- 
cidence, long before the land was discovere!, by the 
wild Irish of the Galway coast. Hy (island) Brazyle 
was a land far to the west, seen especially when there 
are fog-banks. I have treated the subject in my ‘ Low- 
lands of the Brazil,’ still in MS.” 


but Matilda, Isabella, | 


| So far Sir Richard Burton. Canon Taylor, in 
| ‘ Words and Places,’ p. 279 (1882), states :— 
“The Brazil wood of commerce does not, as might 
| have been thought, derive its name from the country; 
but, on the contrary, that vast empire was 8» called from 
the discovery on its shores of a dye-wood, the Casalpiniu 
| crista, which grows profusely in the forests of Brazil, 
and which produced the Brazil colour, or colour of glow- 
|ing coals. The word brazi/ is found in our literature as 
early as the reign of Edward I., long before the discovery 
of Brazil. It comes from the French Uraise or the 
Portuguese braza, live coals. Hence the English braser, 
sometimes improperly written ‘brasier,’ not a brazen 
vessel, but a vessel for containing live coals, 
So we have Southey’s authority for The Brazils, 
Sir Richard Burton’s for The Brazil, and Canon 
Taylor’s and that of the world at large for Brazil, 
as it is also termed in Bailey's ‘ Dictionary,’ 1728. 
I should add that the name first given to the new 
coast when sighted by Cabral, April 24, 1500, was 
Terra de Sancta Cruz, from the Day of the Exalta- 
tion of the Holy Cross (May 3). 

From the foregoing it would seem that there is 
|some doubt as to the correct designation of this 
| vast South American republic. If a personal 

addendum be permissible, [ may say that I spent 
five years of my boyhood amidst the lovely scenery 
of Southern Brazil, and the memory of its mar- 
| vellous flora and the gorgeous plumages of its birds 
dwells with me as of an ante-natal fairyland. 

| James Hooper, 


IDENTIFICATION OF FaMmILiES BY ARMORIAL 
| Bearincs,— Ordinarily ancient families of the 
|}same name and bearing the same arms are pre- 
sumed to be related and to spring from common 
ancestors. A point of considerable moment in 
tracing the genealogy of an old family and its 
collaterals is the collation of a (presumed) branch 
settled in one county with the parent stock in 
another. Can it be considered reasonably safe to 
proceed with this collation on the assumption that 
identity of name and armorial bearings is ipso facto 
proof of identity of origin ? . 
| I have never been able to discover in antiquarian 
| writings any very definite reference to the pos- 
sibility—which at times occurs to one’s distracted 
| mind in endeavouring to solve a more than ordi- 
| narily perplexing genealogical problem—that the 
heralds at their visitations may perhaps have 
granted arms to families of good standing which 
| bore none, and without recording the fact of the 
| blazon set forth with the pedigree being altogether 
new. This is a possibility which antiquaries must 
surely recognize. Suppose Norroy to have met 
with a family of position and repute long engaged 
in the peaceful arts, and never finding the need 
which their warlike neighbours experienced of 
bearing shields with those marks of identity now 
known as “arms.” In such a case is it beyond 
the range of antiquarian reason to imagine the 


| herald bestowing on that family the arms of some 
‘ 
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family of the same name which he, or even 


Clarencieux, had met with at an earlier period of | ; 


his journey? Could Jones of Yorkshire, owning 
no bearings, have been invested by the heralds with 
those of Jones of Suffolk or Lancashire? The 
supposition appears unlikely, and to the mirds of 
heraldic authorities may seem outrageous. But 
is there any definite expression of authoritative 
opinion on the matter ! Biazon. 


Tue Rev. Jonataan Boucner.—The following 
extracts from a letter written by my grandfather 
to Sir Frederick Morton Eden, the accomplished 
suthor of ‘ Epsom, a Vision’ (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. 
ix. 462), during the period of the Reign of Terror, 
and a few months before the victory of June 1, 
which has recently come into my possession, are, 
I think, worth permanently preserving in ‘N. & Q.’ 
Not that they contain any very profound or original 
observations ; but they are interesting as showing 
the views entertained by intelligent and high-prin- 
cipled Tories of the day of the tremendous (in 
every sense of the word) politics of that fearful, 
though withal purifying, time. Jecause I call 
the French Revolution “ purifying,” I hope I shall 
not be understood to mean that I defend the 
guillotine, seeing that I am strongly opposed to 
capital punishment under any circumstances. I 
have reproduced the capitals literatim, as they 
make the letter more characteristic of the period, 
although I fancy by the last decade of the century 
it was becoming old fashioned to spell ordinary 
substantives with capitals :— 

Epsom, 19t» Jan"’ 1794. 

..1 wish you would learn & resolve always to think 
for yourself, If you would, I can hardly think it pos- 
sible you should so tamely adopt the Cant of a vile Party, 
&, only because things at present seem to run a little 
cross with us, idly fancy that we ought & must, at all 
Eventa, have a Peace. Even granting that we were un- 
Wise in entering into the war at first, which, however, I 
am very far from granting; granting that it has been 
carried on as injudiciously, as, it is too clear, it has un 
successfully ; and that, in short, Mr. Pitt & the present | 
Ministry are unequal to their Stations; Points, all 

f them, for which | do not feel myself atall disposed 
© contend earnestly—still to send us now to sue for 
Peace would be but adding Madness to Folly & jumping 
out of the Frying Pan into the Fire. Our want of suc- 
cess is no mean Reason for our going on, as the French 
have made these praeternatural Efforts avowedly to pro- | 
duce this Clamour for Peace among us now just at the | 
meeting of our Parliament. By what means they have 
tfected so much, or how they have raised this spirit 
among us, it might not b easy to say: but nothing can 
be clearer than that (unless we be wanting to ourselves) 
things cannot go on so much longer. You may call thie, 
to, a Paradox ; but it is almost Reason sufficient for me 
to be adverse to Peace, that those who, I too well know, 
have other Views than those they see fit now to avow are 
#0 clamorous for it. I remember just the same Clamour 
was raised, & almost as unnecessarily & unwisely as it is 
how, by the same sort of men, at the Close of the Ameri- 
fan war ; which led toone of the most impolitic, ruinous, 
& disgraceful Treaties that ever this Nation entered int , 








I am no Pittite; & I detest war: but I still more detest, 


& hope I always shall, venal Republicans & atheistical 
Ever y™ &e, &c. 
Jona® Bovonsn, 
JONATHAN Bovucuier. 
Ropley, Hants. 


LeonarD Pivuxeyet, Excuisn Boranist.—The 
annexed extracts from a few representative bio- 
graphical works will suffice to show that the exact 
period of his death has been hitherto involved in 
some degree of obscurity. Thus Chalmers remarks 
(‘Biog. Dict.,’ vol. xxv. p. 73) : 

“ The time of his decease is not precisely ascertained, 
but it is probable that he did not long survive bis last 
publication, which appeared in 1705"; 
while Rose (‘ Biog. Dict.,’ vol. xi. p. 164) follows 
suit in these words, “ He died about 1705.” 

The point is duly noticed in ‘ Biographie Uni- 
verselle,’ 1823, vol. xxxv. p. 93: “On ignore 
l’année précise de la mort de Plukenet ; mais elle 
doit peu s’éloigner de 1710.” And, further, in 
the excellent account of Plukenet, by Sir J. E. 
Smith, appearing in Rees’s ‘Cyclopedia’ (1819), 
vol. xxvii., is this note: “There is no precise 
record of his decease.” 

The following entry from the burial register of 
St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, will serve, 
however, for an elucidation of the subject. It 
reads :— 

1706, July 12, Dr. Leonard Pluckenett the Queen’s 
Botanist 
It may not be improper to add that in the same 
church, on November 11, 1667, was baptized 
Robert, son of Leon. Pluckenett by Letitia his 
wife. It is probable that George Plukenett, 
churchwarden of St. Margaret’s parish 1644-6, was 
the father of the learned botanist. 

Danie. Hipwet. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


Vienne.—There is a singular mistake, or 
more probably a misprint only, in Mr. Griffiths’s 
excellent translation of the Abbé Constant 
Fouard’s ‘ The Christ the Son of God.’ 

“Vienna still points out, upon the banks of the 
Rhone, a high pyramid which passes for the tomb of 
ilate,”’—ii, 315. 


|The place here meant is, of course, Vienne. 


Vienna was and is the Latin form of the name of 
this old city, once the capital of the Allobroges, 
and memorable in the minds of those who care 
for medieval history as the place where the council 
was held which caused the destruction of the order 
of Knights Templars. It is now called Vienne, 
and to use the Latin form is most misleading, as 
we English-speaking people have determined to 


| call the capital of the Austrian empire Vienna, in 


spite of both ancient and modern analogies 
(Latin Vindobona, German Wien). It may be 
objected to this criticism that the mention of the 
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Rhone precludes any chance of mistake. Ex- 
perience of the careless way in which people read, 
and the rash conclusions which mere sound leads 
many to adopt, tends to the conclusion that not a 
few readers will, as our American friends say, 
“locate” this tradition on the Danube. 

Though it has not much to do with what has 
gone before, it may not be out of place to give the 
following specimen of topographical ignorance. I 
knew an old lady, one of a family, several of whose 
members were highly cultivated people. She was 
not fond of books, but took much delight in the 
poetry of Sir Walter Scott. In her young days 
she had lived near Newark, in Nottinghamshire, 
and felt persuaded that the Newark mentioned in 
‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel’ was that English 
town, although the introduction to the first canto 
tells the reader how 

Newark's stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow’s birchen bower. 
It is charitable to surmise that the good woman 
had only read the ‘Lay’ itself and was unacquainted 
with the poems by which the cantos are intro- 
duced. ASTARTE. 


Tennyson1aNna.—The incident narrated in the 
‘Northern Cobbler’ of the Poet Laureate is a 
striking one. The story was current in Lincoln- 
shire in Lord Tennyson’s boyhood, but when it 
firat passed into print is still a matter of doubt. 
In my ‘Cheshire Gleanings’ (p. 132) I have 
given a version which is said to be quoted from the 
Chester Gazette of an unspecified date. In 1839, 
the new British and Foreign Temperance Society 
began the publication of a series of tracts, which | 
were probably issued weekly. No. 36 is a leaflet | 
entitled ‘ Henry Parker,’ and contains the story of | 
the ‘Northern Cobbler.’ It is not at all likely 
that this is the first appearance of the narrative, | 
which is probably much older ; but it is the earliest 
date I have been able to attach to the anecdote 
that Tennyson has so transformed and glorified. 

Wituram E. A, Axoy, 


Derivation oF Foucnsia.—In Prof. Skeat’s 
*Etymological Dictionary’ we are told that this 
word is “a coined name, made by adding the Lat. 
suffix -ia to the surname of the German botanist 
Leonard Fuchs, about 1542.” The last clause of 
this sentence is somewhat ambiguous, and it is 
equally so in Haydo’s ‘Dictionary of Dates,’ to 
which Prof. Skeat refers. In the ‘Encyclopedic 
Dictionary’ the information on the point is more 
precise; but, unfortunately, it labours under 
the defect of being incorrect. ‘‘ Fuchsia,” we 
there read, was “named from the discoverer, 
Leonard Fuchs, a German botanist.” The fact is 
it was named, in honour of Leonhard Fuchs, by 
Charles Plumier, a French botanist, who first de- 
scribed it in his ‘ Nova Plantarum Americanarum 
Genera,’ which appeared at Paris in 1703. Fuchs 








published his ‘ De Historia Stirpium’ in the year 

1542, and died at Tiibingen in 1566 at the age of 

sixty-five. W. T. Lywy. 
B.ackheath. 


Heautxe Strones.—1l. Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope, in describing a medizeval sculptured tablet 
of alabaster with St. John’s head as device, remarks 
(Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, Second 
Series, vol. xiii. No. ii. p. 131):— 

“ Two of the corners, as well as one side at the back, 
have been cut, or rather scraped away. This was pro- 
bably done for medicinal purposes, as a mutilated 
St, John’s Head in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
bears an inscription stating that ‘ powder of it is said 
to have done great service to sore eyes especially where 
there was a white speck.’” 


2. At the ruins of the church of St. Columb- 
kille, near the village of Glen Columbkille, town- 
land of Kilaned, Donegal, 


“in east side wall, in a recess like an aumbry, is the 
healing stone, which for centuries has bad the reputa- 
tion of curing diseases, It is stated this stone was once 
sent to America for the benefit of natives of this por- 
tion of Donegal, who had emigrated, and wished to 
make use of its reputed healing powers, and who 
honourably returned it.""—Journal of the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, No. 4, 
vol. i, Fifth Series, p, 263. 


Wituram Georce Brack. 
Glasgow. 


*Hopipras.’—In Mercurius Publicus, No. 1, 
January 1-8, 1662:— 

An Advertisement. 

“ There is stoln abroad a most false imperfect Coppy 
of a Poem (called Hudibras) without name either of 
Printer or Bookseller, as fit for so lame and spurious an 
Impression. The true and perfect Edition printed by 
the Authors Original is sold by Richard Marriott under 
St. Dunstans Church in Fleet-street ; that other namelest 
Impression is a Cheat, and will but abuse the buyer as 
the Author, whose Poem deserves to have faln into better 


bands, 
H. H. S. 


First MoHAMMEDAN MarriaGE IN ENGLAND. 
—The following, from the Daily News of the 20th 
inst., seems to deserve permanent record :— 


“The first Mahomedan marriage ever celebrated in 
England took place last Saturday at the Moslem Insti 
tute, Liverpool, where the followers of the Prophet in 
that city regularly assemble. The bride was Miss 
Charlotte Fitch, ellest daughter of Charles Fitch, 
J.P., of London, and the bridegroom a Mahomedan 
barrister practising in London, whose father is 
revenue secretary to the Nizam of Hyderabad. There 
was a preliminary marriage at St. Giles’s Camberwell, 
on Saturday morning. The Vice-President of the 
Moslem congregation officiated, the condition of fitness 
for such office being a knowledge of Arabic. The 
Moulvie, as the official is called, was dressed in a long 
robe of crimson silk, beneath which was a tight-fitting 
tunic of embroidered black velvet, the whole girdled by 
a broad gold belt, and wearing a turban of white sis, 
with streamers which fell over his shoulders, There 
were two bridesmaids. The bride’s responses were 10 
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English, the bridegroom's in English and Arabic, The 
lady repeated after the Moulvie the words of the mar- 
risge contract: ‘I stand here in the presence of God and 
all who are assembled to unite my heart to your heart, 
and my destiny to your destiny, and to be called by your 
name. Your sorrow shall be my sorrow, your happiness 
thall be my happiness.’ The bridegroom made similar 
promises; after which the Moulvie delivered an address 
to the newly-wedded pair, quoting as exemplars Adam 
and Eve and Mahomet and Khadija, Fatima and Ali as 
models of conjugal fidelity. After thie the bridegroom 
placed the ring on the bride's finger. The ceremony 
ended with the inscribing of the names of the contract- 
ing parties and their witnesses in the register of the 
msque, one of the witnesses being the Ottoman Consul- 
General in Liverpool, and another the Minister of Educa- 
tion for the Armenian Provinces, who had journeyed from 
Constantinople to assist in organizing the Moslem con- 
gregation in Liverpool,” 
F. CO. J. 





Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Consensvs.—This seems to have been intro- 
duced in the first half of this century as a term of 


bysiology, expressing ral 
pb} gy, expressing the general agreement or | |, again.” 


concord of the organs of the body; which is still, 
according to Littré, its only sense in French. I 


LarMan with A Boox.—Can any one supply 
an instance in pre-Reformation painted glass of a 
layman with a book (excepting that at Malvern)? 

H. LirrLenaces. 


‘Sometnixc New’ is the title of two volumes 
printed in London 1772. No author's name is 
given. They contain much interesting and 
amusing matter, The author was evidently a 
person of considerable ability, and had, I should 
imagine, travelled much. In speaking of the 
elements, the author denies that there are four, 
but says there are properly only two, earth and 
water. Air and fire, it is said, may be generated 
by fermentation, the last by attrition also, “and 
therefore may be considered rather as matter 
agitated to certain degrees than as original prin- 
ciples in nature.” It is curious to note, under the 
head “Barbarisms,” “I would no more permit 
men Milliners than women Barbers.” What our 
author spoke of in terms of ridicule is now a 
fait accompli. Almost prophetic is the conclusion 


| of this chapter :-— 


should be glad of one or two good physiological | 


instances before 1860, my first instance, of 1847, 
not being very good. I should also like instances 
of the more familiar sense of consensus =“ agree- 
ment of opinion” before 1861, and of the pleonastic 
consensus of opinion before 1874, and generally 


of any facts bearing upon the introduction and N.& Q,'1" 


history of this word. Answer direct. 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


A Jemmy.—In the second chapter of ‘ Pickwick’ 
Mr. Jingle calls Mr. Winkle’s new green shooting 
coat a “green jemmy.” In Barrére and Leland’s 
‘Slang Dictionary’ I find, “Jemmy (popular), a 
great-coat.” In Halliwell’s ‘Dictionary’ I find, 
*Jemmy, a great-coat. Var. dial.” Is a “jemmy” 


“If our Rulers do not think proper to mark any other 
distinction between the sexes than what nature her- 
self has made, we may expect soon to see the original 
state of nature, though not of innocence, restored among 


Who was the author? Atrrep Cxas. Jonas, 


Swansea. 

[ This is attributed, without any avowed authority, in 
Halkett and Laing, to Richard Griffith, but is not men- 
tioned in the life of Griffith inthe ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ The preface to the second edition, 1762, is 
signed ‘‘ Automathes.”’ This might suggest John Kirby 
asthe author. See Retrospective Review, x. 78, See also 
‘N 8. i, 418.] 


Mrrace.—I should be glad to be referred to any 
published notices of the occurrence of remarkable 


| instances of mirage, or fata morgana, around the 


4 great-coat, and not a shooting-coat ; and why is 


it called a “jemmy"? Water Wren. 


7, Powis Square, Ww. 


Morro oy Picrcre.—The owner of a picture 
with these words inscribed beneath would be glad 
to know whence they come :- 

The Shepster maiden decking her array 
Askant, sees her visage in the glassy stream. 


a. 5 


‘Qoarrerty Review.’—Can any of the numerous 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me who wrote the 
article in the Quarterly Review, No. 167, Decem- 
ber, 1848, on ‘“ Vanity Fair” and “Jane Eyre”! 

J. H. 


coasts of the British Islands. 
W. H. Parrersoy. 
Belfast. 


Motro or THE Burrs.—The motto of the 
East Kent Regiment (the Buffs) is the tag, “ Veteri 
frondescit honore.” Are these words a quotation 
from any Latin author? I should also be glad to 
know the date when they were adopted by the 
regiment. D. 8. M. 


Sir Jonn Coare Snensrooke, G.C.B.—Can you 
give me any information about the life and services 


| of Sir John Coape Sherbrooke, G.C.B. (my father’s 


cousin), who was one of Wellington’s most distin- 

guished generals, and was Governor of Lower 

Canada in 1817? Jarvis, in his ‘Ghost Stories,’ 

tells of the apparition he and General Wynyard 

saw together. Care. CoaPE. 
The Pryor’s Bank, Fulham, 8.W. 


Tue Fitcn Famiry.—Can any local genealogis 
give us any information, with references, concern- 
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ing the pedigree of the founder of the branch of 
the Fitch family which settled at Derby befere the 
year 1580; or say for certain to which of the 
Essex families—the Brazenhead, Lindsell, or 
Steeple Bumpstead—it belonged? Thom Fitch, 
of Martin, Derby, had legitimate issue Thomas 
and Ralf. Thomas the younger married Katherine 
Baynbrigge, of Locking, Leicestershire, and left 
issue six children, some of whose pedigrees can be 
traced. Ralf Fitch, the second son of Thomas the 
elder, was a leatherseller of London, and died 
without issue in 1611. We have reason to believe 
that he was the famous Eastern traveller, All 
our notes on the English family of Fitch will be 
published shortly. Peacock & Peacock. 
1, Doughty Street, London, W.C. 


Autuor or Cuarape WanyTED.— 

Man cannot live without my First, 
By day and night ‘tis used ; 

My Second is by all accursed, 
By day and night abused. 

My Whole is never seen by day 
And never heard by night ; 

Tis dear to all when far away, 
But hated when in sight, 


The authorship of this is disputed, and I am un- 
able to discover if there ever was a solution. 
L. R. F. 
[At 3° 8, vi. 497 this is attributed to Archbishop 
Whateley, At 3S. viii. 316 isa rhymed anewer giving 
the explanation as “ Ignis fatuus,”’ } 


Paces WANTING IDENTIFICATION. —Can any of 
your West-Country readers help me to identify 
the following places : Upsyll Linge, Chill, Alcroft, 
Beere-hay (co. Dorset), and Burrow of Stoford (co. 


Somerset) ! Frank Penny. 
Cheltenham. 
AnnE DE Pissetev. —Frangois de Bourbon, 


Prince de Conty, first cousin to Henry IV. of 
France, married, on Dec, 17, 1581, Jeanne de 
Conesmes, widow of the Comte de Montafié, and 
daughter of Louis de Conesmes, Seigneur de Lucé, 
by Anne de Pisseleu. Was this latter lady a 
relative of the celebrated mistress of Francis I., 
the all-powerful Anne de Pisseleu, Duchesse 
d’Etampes ? 
G. Mityer-Gisson-Cuttom, F.S.A. 


James II.—I shall feel much obliged to any of 
your correspondents who will inform me whether 
James II., when Duke of York, adopted any addi- 
tional title before his accession to the throne, and 
if so, in what year. H, X. 


Sarpou: Insen.—Reading Henry Ibsen’s ‘ The 
League of Youth,’ I find that the general incidents 
of the plot resemble so much ‘ Rabagas,’ that I 
shall be very much obliged to know at what time 
* Rabagas’ was really written, and at what time it 


| yard at Brighton? 





ninth edition, 1872, and it must, therefore, have 
seen the light of publicity considerably before that 
time. Ibsen’s first modern play in prose, ‘De 
Unges Forbund’ (‘The League of Youth’), was, 
according to Ibsen’s translator, Mr. W. Archer, 
written in Dresden during the winter of 1868-69, 
and produced at the Christiania Theatre October 18, 
1869. Though the extraordinary similarity of the 
two plays is probably only a literary coincidence, 
as it is questionable whether Ibsen knew Sardou's 
play, it will be interesting for the literary mind to 
know which had the precedence. 
Franz Lupwic Leumayy., 


[* Rabagas’ was played February 1, 1872.) 


Houmece.—This word, both in respect of its 
etymology and its early history, has figured largely 
in ‘N. & Q.’ Its first appearance there was un- 
fortunate (1* S. vii. 550), for while inquiring as 
to when the word first came into use, the querist 
added that the earliest instance in which he had 
met with it was in one of Churchill’s poems, pub- 
lished about 1750. Now ‘The Rosciad,’ Churchill's 
first poem, did not appeartill 1761. In 1" S, viii 
64, Mr. H. T. Ritey wrote: “I do not remember 
any earlier use ofthis word than in Fielding’s ‘Amelia, 
1751.” He did not say in what part of the novel 
the word occurs. The wildest conjectures have 
been offered as to its origin. Into this question I 
do not propose to enter; but I shall be greatly 


| obliged if any one possessing the first or any early 


edition of ‘ Amelia’ will kindly inform me where- 


abouts in it humbug is to be found. 
J. Drxoy. 


Joun Naprer.—Can any information be given 
on the following? The parentage of John Napier, 
who, migrating from Scotland (?) and settling in 
the region of Somerset and Dorset, became the 
immediate ancestor of the English branch of that 
family. On his father’s side considerable confusion 
seems to exist regarding this man’s connexion with 
the ancient Scottish family. His (John Napier's) 
mother, according to the Visitation of Bedford- 
shire (published by the Harleian Society), is noted 
as sister of the Earl of Athole, and consequently 
daughter of Sir James Stewart, the Black Knight 
of Lorne, by his wife Lady Jane Beaufort, widow 
of King James I. of Scotland. Are the wills of 
either John Napier or Sir Thomas Stewart 
existence? If so, what have they to say on (he 
subject ? Joun J. THompsoy. 

2024, Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Marrna Goyy.—Can you or any of your 
readers kindly give me the history of the cele 
brated Martha Gunn, who lived at the time of 


George IV., and who lies buried in the old ckurch- 
Samvet Retr. 


Samvet Jonnsoy.—I should be glad to know 


was first performed. The edition I have is the | whether the following verses have ever before been 
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printed. The manuscript of them, although un- 
signed, seems in the autograph of Johnson. At the 
end are the words, “ From Mr. Langton,” in the 
handwriting of Boswell. Johnson’s only visit to 
France was with the Thrales, from Sept. 18, 1775, 
on which day he was at Calais, and he may have 
been there again about the 12th of the November 
following, when he returned to England. Boswell 
observes that Johnson, while he was in France, was 
“ generally very resolute in speaking Latin ”:— 
Verses wrote on a Window of an Inn at Calais. 

Eure veni. Sua jamdudum exoptata morantur 

Flamina ; Te poscit Votis Precibusque Viator 

Impatiens, gui longa morz fastidia sensit. 

Interea, ad curvas descendens Littoria oras, 

Prospicit in Patriam, atque avidis exhaurit Ocellis, 

Nec dulci faciem de Littore dimovet unquam 

Illic Dubrenses in Coelum aseurgere Colles 

Aspicit, excelsamque Arcem, grandesque Ruinas, 

Et late ingentes Scopulorum albescere tractus 

Nequicquam ; videt hzc, nec fas attingere visa ; 

Obstat Hyems inimica, et Vis contraria Venti. 

Frepk. Henpriks, 
Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
Book Wantep.—Where can I see 


Speculum Mercativum: Or, the young Merchant's 
Glass, Wherein are exact Kules of all Weights, Coins, 


Measures, Exchanges, and other Matters necessary, used 


in Commerce: As also variety of Merchants Accompts, 
after the Italian way of Debitor and Creditor, in Factor- 
age, Parnership [ sic}, and Barter; likewise the keeping 
Pursers Books, By Jolin Every, at Barnstaple in Devon, 
In Folio, 

advertised to be “sold by Benjamin Billingsley, at 
the Printing-press in Cornhil,” 1678 ? 

H. H. S&S. 


Tae Doc p’Avary.— Who was the Duc 
d’Avary? He would have lived at the beginning 
of this century. W. B. Battie. 


Fo_K-Lore.—What is the superstition referred 
to in the following passage, which I have met with 
in Earle’s ‘Philology of the English Tongue,’ 
p. 245 7— 

“ The exact distinction between py an 1 od, the precise 
meaning of dy and doa and ¢m, must forsooth be de- 
fined and settled. These things will be settled when the 
truant schoolboy has bound the rainbow to a tree.”’ 

St. Switary. 


Scrutirer.—Can any of your correspondents 
tell me the meaning or refer me to the use of the 
word “ scrutifer” as applied to an attendant on a 
bishop in the fifteenth century? C. Soames. 


Heyry Bitson-Lecce (1708-1764), Caan- 
CELLOR OF THE ExcnEequer.—l. When did he 
enter and leave the navy / According to the Bishop 
of Hereford’s ‘ Character,’ he “ quitted it after one 
or two voyages.” 2. Why did he accept the 
Chiltern Hundreds in Janu ary, 1758? 

G. F. R. B. 





Replies, 


MR, SECRETARY JOHNSTONE AND THE 
JOHNSTONES OF WARRISTON, 
(7™ S. x. 564, 453.) 

Mr. Cocuran Parrick’s reply to my query 
about Secretary Johnstone enables me to offer the 
following sketch of his descent from the Johnstones 
of Warriston, of whose lineage there is not, so far 
as I know, any published account. Perhaps other 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will be so kind as to make 
any corrections and additions in their power. 

I. Gawain Johnston of Kirktoun, in the parish 
of Kirkpatrickjuxta, co Dumfries, had a charter 
1555. His son, 

II. James Johnston of Middlehill died v.p., 
leaving two sons,— 

1. James Johnston of Beirholm (Benholm ?) 
was served heir to his father and grandfather 
April 28, 1608, and seems to have died s.p. 

2. Archibald. 

III. Archibald Johnston was a wealthy mer- 
chant in Edinburgh, and married Rachel, daughter 
of Sir John Arnot, of Berwick, Treasurer Depute. 
(Her sister Marion married, first, James Nisbet of 
Craigentinnie, ancestor of the Nisbets, Baronets of 
Dean ; and, secondly, Sir Lewis Stewart, the ad- 
vocate.) His will is dated October 14, 1618, and 
he had issue,— 

1, James, 

2. Samuel Johnston of Schenes, married Helen 
Morrison, and had a son William Johnston of 
Schenes, who married Janet, heiress of John 
Johnston of Wamphray, and had issue. (See 
Douglas’s ‘ Baronage of Scotland, p. 232.) 

3. Joseph Johnston of Hilton in the Merse, 
whose last male descendant, Christian Frederick 
Charles Alexander James Johnston (son of Henry 
George Johnston, major of Hussars, by Jane, 
natural daughter of Lord Frederick Campbell), mar- 
ried, Aug. 5, 1817, Elizabeth Jane Henrietta, eldest 
daughter of John Richard Delap Halliday (after- 
wards Tollemache), Vice-Admiral of the Red, and 
by her (who was divorced from him, and married, 
secondly, June 19, 1826, as first wife of James 
Thomas, seventh Earl of Cardigan, and died July 15, 
1853) he had one daughter Frederica, who married, 
January 26, 1839, Thomas Plumer Halsey, M.P. 
for Herts. Her son is the present Thomas Frederick 
Halsey, of Gaddesden Place, Herts. (See Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ second edition, supplement, 
p. 182, where it is stated that the family of John- 
ston of Warriston appears to have ended in a female 
about the close, and that of Johnston of Schenes 
about the middle of last century.) 

4, Janet Johnston, married (16037?) Sir James 
Skene of Curriehill, President of the Court of 
Session, and created a baronet 1630. He died 
1€33, leaving issue. (The Skene pedigree in 
Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetage’ says that Sir James 
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Skene’s wife was daughter of Sir John Johnston | 
of Hilton.) 

IV. James Johnston seems to have succeeded 
his uncle in the estate of Beirholm or Benholm ; 
married Elizabeth, second daughter (by Helen his 
wife, daughter of Hepburn of Humbie) of Sir 
Thomas Craig of Riccaston, the “ Feudalist,” and 
had issue, — 

1, Archibald, 

2. Rachel, married as second wife of Robert 
Burnet, Lord Crimond of Session, and was mother 
of Bishop Burnet. 

V. Sir Archibald Johnston of Warriston passed 
as advocate in 1633, and was made Lord Advocate 
in 1646 ; took office under Cromwell, and on the 
Restoration went to the Continent, but was arrested | 
in France in 1662 and handed over to Charles II., | 
who sent him to Edinburgh, where, without the 
formality of a trial, he was hanged at the Cross on 
July 22, 1663. He is said to have married “a 
daughter of Sir Alexander Hay by Katharine, 
daughter of Sir John Skene of Curriebil].” The 
following account of his issue is far from com- 
plete :— 

1. Patrick Johnston, who in 1676 liberated Mr. 
Kirkton from the custody of Capt. Carstairs, was 
probably a son. (See Kirkton’s ‘ History,’ p. 368.) 

2. James Johnston, the secretary, “a younger 
son,” whose history has already been recorded in 
these columns. 

3. Elizabeth, married, first, Thomas Hepburn of 
Humbie ; and, secondly, William Drummond, then 
a general, and created in 1686 Viscount Strath- 
allan. Her issue by her second husband failed in 
1711. 

4. A daughter, married as second wife of Sir 
John Wemyss of Bogie, who died s.p. 1666. 

5. Beatrice, married (contract dated 1639) Pat- 
rick Congalton of that ilk, and had issue. (See 
Douglas's ‘ Baronage,’ p. 523.)—I venture to think 
that Patrick Congalton’s wife was more probably 
a sister of Sir Archibald, and not his daughter. 

6. Rachel, married Robert Baillie of Jerviswood, 
who was executed in Edinburgh, December 24, 
1684. Her son George Baillie of Jerviswood mar- 
ried, September 17, 1692, Lady Grizel Hume, 
daughter of the Earl of Marchmount, and had a 
daughter Rachel Baillie, heiress of Jerviswood and 
ancestress of the Earl of Haddington. 

The following extracts from Kirkton’s ‘ History’ 
bear on the fate of Sir Archibald Johnston :— 

“*But because the walls of Babylon have blood for 
their mortar, the innocent and godly Lord Waristone 
must be made a sacrifice to the King’s personal malice.’ 
ss Lhe King had notice of his going to Rouen, and 
called before him a poor Englishman, one Major John- 











eon, who, under threats of heaging, revealed what he | 
knew (after so doing he never more saw the sun, but | 
pined away till he died). ‘The King sent over one 
Crooked Alexander Murray to take him, and that he did | 
most dexterously—a fitt instrument, living and dying a 
profest Atheist.’ Wariston was sent over about Feb- | 


ruary, and banged July 22, 1663. His head was fixed 
on the Netherbow Port, but efter some years was buried 
with his body in the church yard by the favour and pro- 
curement of Lieut.-General Drummond Warriston’s son- 
in-law. 

“ He left bis lady and numerous family in mean estate, 
though afterward the Lord provided better for many of 
them than if their father had stood in his highest 
grandeur.” — Kirkton, ‘ History,’ 168-175; and see 
Sharpe's fuot-notes. 

Siema. 





State oF THE Moon Novemper 17, 1558 (7® 
S. xi. 106, 197).—Dr. E. Copnam Brewer has 
fallen into error in applying his rule of thumb to 
this question, for as the moon of September 2, 
1752, was demonstratively only one day older on 
the 14th of that month, the rule is not available 
for old-style dates. For instance, find by Dr. 
Brewer's method the age of the moon on Novem- 
ber 5, 1663: Epact 20+9 Nov.+5 days=34 ; 
reject 30=4 days, the moon’s age. But, as a 
matter of fact, I see by an almanac for that year 
that the moon was ful! on November 5 at 6.38 
A.M. 

The Epact is an important element in Dr. 
Brewer's rule of thumb, and is not so easily 
found as he, by an evident slip,* has stated. 
The mode indicated by him finds the Golden 
Number, not the Epact. As rules of thumb of all 
sorts are very attractive, both these errors, having 
found their way into ‘N. & Q.,’ will, in all likeli- 
hood, be heard of again. It may therefore be worth 
while to note that when the Golden Number has 
been found in the way pointed out—adding 1 to 
the year and dividing by 19—the Epact may be 
got pretty exactly by taking the figures in the 
second line of the following table :— 

Golden Number 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9101112 


Epact 011 22 31425 61728 920 1 
Golden Number 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
Epact 12 238 41526 718 


Note that when there is no remainder the Golden 
Number is 19. 

For old dates the following is a simple way of 
getting a close approximation to the truth. In 
the case in point add to the year four Calippis 
periods, 76 years, at the end of which the phases 
of the moon fall again on or near the same days of 
the month. Here 1558+304=1862, a year well 
on in the present century. Then, to complete the 
luni-solar cycle, add 12 days for difference of style, 
and on the resulting date, November 29, 1862, the 
phase of the moon will be nearly the same as 08 
November 17, 1558. By consulting an almanac, 
or by Dr. Brewer’s method, it will be found that 
on November 29, 1862, the moon was 9 days old. 
From this falls to be deducted 32 hours (being 

* In his calculation for 1558 Dr, BREWER assumes the 
Epact to be 18. Had he adopted bis own rule, he would 
have got 1 for the Epact. 
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roughly 2 hours per lunar cycle, as the aspects of 
the moon occur that time earlier at the end of each 
revolution of 19 years), and it will be found that 
on November 17, 1558, the moon was about 74 
days old, thus agreeing with the information con- 
tained in the editorial note to the original query. 
Youns. 

Glasgow. 

Dr. Brewer has, in his last paragraph, inad- 
vertently given the rule for finding the Golden 
Number as that for finding the Epact. The 
former is, indeed, a guide to the latter; but this 
cannot be inferred from it at sight. The Epact 
used by Dr. Brewer for the present year is cor- 
rect ; but that used by him for 1558 is incorrect, 
probably because he has forgotten the change of 
style in 1582. On November 7, 1558, the moon 
was not full (or 14 days old), but approaching her 
first quarter, as stated by yourself at the first 
reference. W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath. 


If the Epact was what Dr. Brewer supposes, 
he is doubtless right. But the Epact (or moon’s 
age at New Year's Day) is by no means to be found 
by any such simple rule as that wherewith he 
finishes, which merely gives the Golden Number. 
Without almanacs the finding the Epact of a 
given year is far more complicated. LE. L. G. 


Rippie (7" §, x. 85; xi. 195).—The riddle 
given by your correspondent at the first reference 
appears in Miss Peacock’s ‘Tales and Rhymes in 
the Lindsey Folk-speech,’ 1886, p. 110, thus :— 

As black as ink. an’ isn’t ink ; 
As white as milk, an’ isn’t milk; 
As soft as silk, an’ isn’t silk ; 
An’ hops aboot like a filly foal— 
What's yon! 
F, C. Birxkseck Terry. 


I remember having learnt, when a boy, the fol- 
wing :— 
As white as milk, 
As soft as silk, 
As high «8 « wall, 
As bitter as gall. 
The answer being “a walnut.” 
E. Leaton-BienkIvysorr, 


Portraits oF Spencer Percevat (7" S. xi. 
127, 191).—Under this reference Mr. C. A. 
Stepnenson asks for information concerning 
G. F. Joseph. The following notes are taken 
from the ‘Dictionary of Artists,’ by Redgrave. 
George Francis Joseph, A.R.A., was born Novem- 


Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse. In 1811 he 
was awarded by the directors of the British Insti- 
tution a premium of 122/. for ‘The Return of 
Priam with the Dead Body of Hector’; and the 
next year a second premium of 100 guineas for his 
* Procession to Mount Calvary.’ But his practice 
was as a portrait painter. In 1813 he was elected 
an Associate of the Academy. He died in London 
in 1846, having continued an exhibitor at the 
Academy up to that year. G. 8. 


The Earl of Harrowby has at Sandon another 
posthumous portrait, by Joseph, of Spencer Perce- 
val, who was the friend and colleague of the first 
earl. H. D. R. 


G. F. Joseph has been dead more than forty-one 
yeare. I had the pleasure of knowing his widow at 
Cambridge in 1850. In one of the earlier volumes 
of Punch there is a reference to a portrait by him 
of Sir Geo. Harnage, in which the handing, as it 
were, of his card to the spectator is humorously 
described. P. J. F. GantILion. 


Cuarzes II.’s Question To THE Roya Society 
(7% S. xi. 168).—This tale is again differently told 
in the ‘Joe Miller’ included in Dove’s “ English 
Classics.” According to this work it runs :— 

“The Royal Society, on the day of its ereation, was 
the whetstone of the wit of their patron, Charles II. With 
& peculiar gravity of countenance he proposed to the 
assembly the following question for their solution: 
‘Suppose two pails of water were fixed in two different 
scales equally poised, and which weighed equally alike, 
and that two live bream or small fish were put int 
either of these pails, he wanted to know the reason why 
that pail, with such addition, should not weigh more 
than the other pail which stood against it,’”—P. 374. 
Many different opinions having been expressed, at 
last one member, on the King calling upon him to 
give his sentiments, 

“told his Majesty, in plain terms, that he denied the 
fact. On which the King, in high mirth, exclaimed, 
* Odds fish, brother, you are in the right.’”’ 

J. F. Manseren. 

Liverpool. 


Basque Worps (7" S. xi. 169). —Divite=they 
say, divite-n=who say, divite-nac=those who say. 
Divite is the third person plural of the present of 
the indicative of a forgotten verbal noun ; it is not 
an auxiliary flexion. The verbal noun (unknown 
at present) belongs to the not numerous class of 
verbs which have kept up their original conjuga- 
tion, like jakin, ekarri, &c. If the querist possesses 
Licarrague’s New Testament or my edition of St. 





ber 25, 1764, and in 1784 he entered the schools 
of the Royal Academy. He first exbibited in 1788, 
his works consisting of portraits with now and then 
a subject picture. In 1792 he gained the Academy 


Matthew, he may find several instances of the use 
of these flexions; for instance, chap. xi. 17, xv. 33, 
xv. 22, xix. 3, and also Apoc. x. 8 and Acts xxiii. 
12. Diogu is the second person of the same tense. 





gold medal for his original painting ‘A Scene| These flexions are erroneously quoted in the 
from “Coriolanus.”’ Shortly after he exhibited | Basque grammars as deriving from esan. It 
Miniatures for some time. In 1797 he painted | would be as correct to say that in English “ they 
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say” is derived from “to chatter.” 
here of the form, not of the signification. 
must give dasat, dasak, &c.; but the imperative 
esak, esan, esasu, only survived, so far as I know. 
W. van Evys. 


San Remo. 


Lapy Hewtey’s Caanity (7" §. xi. 228).— 
There is a large literature of this subject. Mr. 
C. S. Palmer lately had on sale thirty-two octavo 
pamphlets relating to it, dated from 1825 to 1849. 
Some of them have fallen in my way at times, 
6. Joy — 

Report of H.M. Commissioners concerning Dame 
Sarah Hewley’s Charity. Pp. 70. Manchester, 1829. 

Report of the Hearing in the House of Lords. 1839. 

Plain Statement of the Trusts and Administration. 
By T. W. Tottie. Pp. 98. 1834, 

Worsley on Lady Hewley's Charity, 1834. 

Attorney-General v. Shore. Historical Defence of 


Esan | 


I am speaking bearing wyth such faultes as haue escapte in printing; 


and in correcting as wel such as are layd downe heere 
too thy view, as al oother whereat thou shalt hap too 
stumble in perusing this treatise. Thee nooueltye of im- 
printing English in theese partes, and thee absence of 
the author from perusing soome proofes could not choose 
but breede errours.”—R. Stanyhurst, Translation of 
Virgil's Hneid, i,-iv., &c., 1582, p. 157 (Arber’s re print, 
After the address to the reader there follows a list 
of faults and corrections. The book was “ imprinted 
at Leiden in Holland,” p. 158. 
F. C. Birgseck Terry. 

Davip Etoinsrop’s Eritarn (7% S. x. 486; 
xi. 15, 134).—The ‘ Nouveau Dictionnaire His- 
torique et Critique,’ &c., “ par Jacques George de 


| Chaufpié” (La Haye, 1750-6), under “ Abdal- 


Lady Hewley's Trustees, By Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A, | 


42 leaves. 1834, 

See also the ‘Manchester Socinian Controversy,’ 
1825, appendix. There are notices of the family 
in Hargrove’s ‘ Knaresbrough,’ sixth edition, 
pp. 57, 103; Wildridge, ‘Old and New Hull,’ 
p. 102; and in the Yorksh. Arch. Jour., vii. 60, 
where other references are given. W. C. B. 


The judgment of the House of Lords in the case 
of Shore v. Wilson was given on August 5, 1842. 
A report of the proceedings will be found in Clark 
and Finnelley’s ‘ Reports,’ vol. ix. pp. 355-382. 
A ‘Full Report of the Hearing in the House of 
Lords,’ from the shorthand notes of Messrs. Gurney, 
was published in 1839 (London, 8vo.); but this, 
of course, neither contains the opinions of the 
judges, which were delivered on May 10, 1842, 
nor the judgment of the House. G. F. R. B. 

[Other replies are acknowledged, 


Oven-nats (7™ §S. xi. 208).—Johnson (ed. 1785) 
3.v. “Oven,” quotes the annexed passage from 
Bacon :— 

** Bats have been found in ovens and other hollow close 
places, matted one upon another; and therefore it is 
likely that they sleep in the winter, and eat nothing.” 

J. F. Mansencu. 

Liverpool, 


Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary’ is not without its use. 
It has :— 

“* Bats have been found in ovens [sic] and other hollow 
close places, matted one upon another; and therefore it is 
likely that they sleep in the winter and eat nothing.’— 
Bacon,” s.v. “ Oven. 

Ep, MarsHAL.t. 
Were Proorsseen py Evizasetnan Avtuors} 
(7* S. vii. 304; viii. 73, 253; ix. 431.)}—The 
following passage, as bearing on this query, may 
perhaps prove acceptable to Dr. Nichotson :— 

“Tohn Pates Printer to thee Cyrteous Reader. Iam 

too craue thy pacience and paynes (good reader) in 


cader,” gives the epitaph as ‘‘celle qu’on trouve 
sur le Tombeau de Martin Eltingbrod”:— 

Here ligg I Martin Eltingbrod ; 

Have mercy on my soul, Lord God! 

As | would do, if I were God, 

And thou wert Martin Eltingbrod. 
Chanfpié gives no reference as to the whereabouts 
of the tomb. He quotes the epitaph, comparing 
it with a prayer which Abdalcader (“ surnomm¢ 
Ghili et Ghilani, parce qu'il etait de la Province 
de Ghilan en Perse”) offered at Mecca. The 
reference which he gives for this prayer is “ Mus- 
tadin Sadi, dans le ch, 2 de son ‘Gulistan’ ou 
‘Rosarium.’” It is as follows: “O Dieu tout- 
puissant ! comme moi ton Serviteur je ne t’oublie 
jamais, veuille aussi te souvenir quelquefois de 
moi.” Ropert Pierpoiyt. 


CarmicnarL Famity (6 S. vi. 489, 546 ; vil. 
77, 233).—To any Scottish genealogist acquainted 
with the points raised under varying forms by 


| V. F., Tryvo, and Hysprorp Barnes, it must be 
|evident that their communications might have 


been written by one and the same pen, as the 
object is clearly the same, namely, to endeavour 
to prop up a claim which has never had any sub- 
stantive existence. It is the misfortune of an 
honourable family to have inherited this shadow, 
and I would therefore gladly have abstained from 
any direct reference to it in these pages. But the 
language used by Hynprorp Bripce in attempt 
ing to discredit the perfectly well-known and sub- 
stantial claim of the heir male general in favour of 
such mythical! personsas the hypothetical heirs, whom 
he does not produce, of John and Samuel, sons of 
the first Lord Carmichael, requires a word from 
me. I will only say briefly that John and Samuel 
were not discovered by V. F., but were known to 
myself years ago, and to John Riddell before me, 
and that John Riddell knew of no heirs male of 
the bodies of John and Samuel, or of any other 
member of the Hyndford line, and no such heir ! 
known at this day. So far, therefore, from sny 
claim other than one derived from John and 
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Samuel being ‘‘ delusive,” it is any suggestion of a 
claim other than that of the heir male of Meadow- 


if he sought admission to the British Museum 
| Library under a false designation. Twenty years 


flat and Balmedy, heir male general of Carmichael | ago the then chief librarian cancelled the admission 


of that ilk, which would really be best described | of a Frenchman of the bourgeois class because he 


by the epithet “delusive,” in the opinion of such 

an acknowledged master in Scottish genealogy as 

the late John Riddell, and which was practically 

so described by him. C. H. E. Carmicuakt. 
New University Club, 8,W. 


Squints (7 S. xi. 146, 197).—In the church of 


Loxton, near Weston-super-Mare, is a squint from | 


the interior of the porch towards the altar. Per- | 
haps there are others of a similar nature, but it is | 


assumed the fictitious title of a duke. As for the 
“ General,” some idea of his pretentiousness may 
| be gathered from the fact that he sought to adver- 
‘tise himself in my Antiquarian Magazine and 
| elsewhere as “the only living genealogist.” I 
| never yet could make out how or when he became 
| @ general. E. Watrorp, M.A. 


PassaGE 1n CARLYLE Wantep (7" §. xi. 208). 
—In the seventeenth chapter of ‘ Past and Pre- 


the only one of this kind I have ever seen. | sent’ occurs the following: ‘‘I tell thee, they had 


C. E. Grtpersome-Dickiyson. 
Eden Bridge. 
May I add to the list of churches having squints 
All Saints’, Ryther, near Tadcaster, giving a view 
of the altar from the south aisle, which was pro- 
bably an ancient chantry ? H. D. R. 


Boox-pLate (7" §. xi. 109, 213).—It might 
possibly enhance the value of this emblematic book- 
plate, supposing it to have belonged to Nicolai, the 
bookseller, of Berlin, as the story of his having 
been troubled by a spectral illusion is very familiar, 
and has been frequentlytold. As he recovered his 
health the spectre became fainter and fainter, until 
at last it totally disappeared. Ex uno disce omnes. 
How many such apparitions can be accounted for 


not a hammer to begin with ; and yet Wren built 
St. Paul’s.” Is this the passage to which E. 8. 
alludes? W. W. Davies. 


Fowngrazs, &c., in Lonpon (7 S. xi. 224).— 
The “ searchers,” as they were called in English— 
not inspectors—remained until my time. They 
were two women, nominated by the parish autho- 
rities. As people particularly disliked having the 
bodies of their relatives exposed, the search had 
become nugatory, as the searchers were quite 
willing to confine their inspection to a half-crown 
and a glass of wine. The woollen regulation had 
long ceased to be put in force. There was only 
one visit. Hype CLarKE. 





in a similar way! Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


GaARSHAUESE (7 S. x. 489; xi. 153).—I should 
like to thank Mr. Neitson for his interesting and | 
helpful note on this word, and to say that n and u | 
are interchangeable in the MS. I quoted from. 
Garshauese (or Garssavese) is doubtless the true | 
form. = & ©, 


Beavroy Trave Tokens (7 §. xi. 147, 258).—A | 
desire to keep the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ as free from , 
error as possible prompts me to point out that the 
British Museum possesses both the first and second 
editions of Burn’s ‘Catalogue,’ the press-marks 
being 7755d and 7755c. I would suggest the in- | 
advisability of making statements on the unsup- | 
ported evidence of a bookseller’s catalogue. | 

Epwarp M. Borrajo, 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


PassacGe 1n Gipson (7 §, xi. 247).—This will 
be found in Gibbon’s ‘ Vindication,’ Miscellaneous 
Works, ed. 1814, vol. iv. p. 591. My authority for 
this is the preface to the Catalogue of the London 
Library, 1888, in which the passage is quoted. 

JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 


A Remarkasre Pepioree (7* §S, xi, 222),—] 
do not see that Sir H. Ellis, as chief librarian, 
acted unfairly to “ General” Plantagenet Harrison, 


i 


“Mors mortis mort,” &c. (2™ S. ix. 445, 


1513; x. 55; S@ §, vii. 250; 7 S. viii. 12).—1 


find that one of the versions of this epitaph which 
I gave at the last reference had been already given, 
6" S. xi. 151. It is under the heading ‘ Canting 
Memorial Inscriptions,’ and is part of an epitaph 


| said to have been written for himself by Lovati. 


Ropert PieRpoint. 


Hoisu Famiry (7 §, xi. 247).—Your corre- 
spondent GisraLTaR will find a long pedigree of 
this family in Burke’s ‘Commoners of Britain,’ 
published 1837. Oliver Huish, who flourished in 
the reign of Henry VII., married a daughter and 
coheir of John Avenell, another daughter married 
John Holcombe, and each inherited with his wife 
a share of the manor of Blackpoole, near South 
Moulton, Devon. WaLTerR HoLcomBe. 


Brstorwaptes (7% S. xi. 288).—This exceed- 
ingly ugly term is evidently coined from the two 
Greek words /iBAos, a book or paper, and 
partys, a cobbler, or a man who stitches or sews 
together, and so comes to mean an appliance for 
fastening papers together. 

Corrie Leonarp THOMPSON. 

Hvoues (7 S. xi. 108).—It is a mistake to 
suppose that the two names Hughes and Higgins 
are synonymous. Higgins is a place-name derived 
from a manor of that name in Huntingdonshire, 
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conjoined with Walton. In the chartulary of 
Ramsey Abbey there are several deeds relating to 
this place, which is called Higgen-eye, or the island 
of Higgen, It was long in dispute betwixt the 
original Lords of Walton and the Abbey of Ram- 
sey, a dispute settled in a.p. 1219 in a deed 
of final concord executed between Sir Michael de 
Walton and Hugh Ffoliot, Abbot of Ramsey. In 
this deed the Island of Higgen was declared to be 
the property of the abbey, the abbot undertaking 
to provide for Andrew, the brother of Michael, who 
we may suppose was in possession of it, and giving 
Sir Michael a robe, palfrey, &c. To make matters 
doubly secure the abbot assigned the island to 
the sacristy of Ramsey, and obtained a Bull from 
Pope Gregory in the second year of his pontificate 
confirming the gift. In this charter it is called 
“the Island of Higgen, with the lands, meadows, feed- 
ing marshes, fisheries, &c., and a moiety of the Wood of 
Walton and four men belonging to it, &c., which we 
have deraigned against Sir Michael, the Knight of Wal- 
ton, as in the chirograph made between us.” 

The place was evidently an eye or eyot, high 
ground surrounded by marshes, and was coveted 
by the jolly old monks for its game and fish. The 
name Higgin was that of a tribe in Norway, and 
the island had probably in early times been a 
stronghold of some of the first marauders and 
had retained their name. The name Higon, 
Higen, or Higgenheye was retained by a family in 
the district. Inthe Rot. Hund. in 1275 “William 
de Higonis alias de Higgen-eye,” held lands in 
Wardebo under the abbey. He was probably 
a descendant of Andrew whom the abbot had to 
provide for. The arms of the old family of Higon, 
Higen, Higgens, or Higgins, of which numerous 
pedigrees are given in the Visitations of Salop, 
seem to commemorate their possession of the island, 
being Vert, three cranes’ heads erased, quartered 
with a chevron betwixt three crayfish claws. 

Hughes I imagine to have been derived from a 
Christian name, as was common in Wales, viz., 
Roberts, Williams, Thomas, &c. H. 


Hughes and Huggins are nearly allied, though 
not quite synonymous. Hughes means son of 
Hugh, Huggins son of little Hugh ; Higgins, how- 
ever, is son of little Hick or Isaac (for Hick is a 
nick form of Isaac, hence Hitchcock). There- 
fore as Hughes is to Huggins so is Hicks to 
Higgens. I should say, however, that Hughes was 
® surname as early at least as 1450. Adams, 
Wills, Dix, and Stevens had certainly taken 
root by then. Your correspondent would do well 
to consult the indices of the Harleian Society's 
publications, C. E. Grtpgrsome-Dickrnsoy. 


Hvis (7" S, xi. 286)—Your correspondent 
believes that sundry villages which bear the name 
of Huish were “ presumedly the seats of a family 
of that name,” just as Bolton Percy was a posses- 





sion of the Percys, and Melton Mowbray of the 
Mowbrays. The presumption is very natural; 
but it is disposed of by the fact that Huish asa 
village name is older by centuries than the period 
when surnames were first used. The family name 
must therefore have been derived from the local 
name. The meaning of Huish is not difficult to 
determine. A charter printed in vol. ii. of Birch’s 
*Cartularium Saxonicum’ gives Harden Huish, 
Wiltshire, in the form Heregeardinge Hiwisc. 
Hence Huish is merely the A.-S. word hiwisc, 
which signifies a “hide” of land, the territorial 
ossession of a primitive Teutonicfamily. Harden 
Flaish denotes, therefore, the holding or estate of 
the family of Heregeard. So the name Huish 
Episcopi, Somerset, cited by your correspondent, 
means simply the “ Bishop’s Hide.” 
Isaac TAYLOR. 


Rounp Cavrcn (7" §S. xi. 207).—Writing of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Hatton, in his ‘ New View’ (1708), 
states that the ‘‘ House” built by Ralph Nevill 
here fell “ into the possession of Henry Lacy, Earl 
of Lincoly, whose Inn or Lodging when in Town 
being here, gave it that Name which it has ever 
since retained” (p. 698). Maitland says that 
Lincoln’s Inn is situated 
“where anciently stood the Houses of the Bishop of 
Chichester and Blackfriars; the former being erected 
by Ralph Nevil, Bishop of that See, about the Year 
1226, and the latter about 1222. Both of which coming 
to Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, he, in place thereof, 
erected a stately Mansion for his and Successors City 
Residence, which still retains his name” (ed. 1758, 


vol. ii. p, 1279). 
J. F. Mansereca. 
Liverpool, 


Temple Bruer Church was one of the five round 
Templar churches. Mr. Staniforth says “ there 
are five round churches commonly spoken of”; and 
they are the Temple Church, Temple Bruer, Cam- 
bridge, Northampton, and Little Maplestead (Es- 
sex), All these were built by the Knights Templars. 
Temple Bruer is an extra parochial liberty, con- 
taining 3,600 acres of land. It was given to the 
knights by Robert de Everingham, who founded ® 
preceptory here before 1185. Of the commandery 
@ massive square tower still remains, and there is 
a good view of it in ‘ Howlett’s Views in Lincoln- 
shire, 1801.’ In Buck’s time there were remains 
of the round church, but in Gough’s time only the 
tower and some vaults. When the Arche ological 
Institute visited Lincoln in 1848, one day's ex- 
cursion was by way of Dunston pillar (the land 
lighthouse) to Temple Bruer. Mr. Chas. Chaplin, 
of Blankney (uncle of the present President of the 
Board of Agriculture), owner of the estate, kindly 
had excavations made, and the whole foundations 
of the round church were laid bare and open. It 
was about the size of Little Maplestead Chureb. 
I was with the party, went in a carriage with Mr. 
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and Mrs. Parker, of Oxford, and we had a pleasant 
ride home, viewing the cliff churchee, Coleby, 
Boothby, Navenby, and Wellingore. Howlett 
states that “interesting particulars of Temple 
3ruer may be seen in the British Museum, in Mr. 
Peck’s MSS., vol. iv. No. 4937,” under the title 
‘* Collectanea de Templariis.” W. Pottarp. 
Old Cross, Hertford. 


Dr. Joyce, ‘ Irish Local Names,’ explains Temple 
as Teampull, a church ; so Templemore is a big 
church or cathedral, Templemoyle is the ruined 


church, Anglicé a mull. Temple Bruer is a parish | 


with ruins, about half way between Lincoln and 
Sleaford ; but where, oh ! where is Lincoln Heath? 
A. Hatt. 


‘Caoice Empiems’ (7* S. xi. 268).—This work | 


was written by John Huddlestone Wynne, born in 
Wales in 1743. Brought up as a printer, and for 
a short time in the army, he settled in London as 
an author by profession, and died in 1788. His 
chief works are, ‘ A General History of the British 


Empire in America,’ 2 vols, 8vo., and ‘ A General | 


History of Ireland,’ 2 vols. 8vo. He also wrote 
‘Fables of Flowers for the Female Sex,’ and some 
other poems. His ‘Choice Emblems’ was first 


published in 1772, and a copy of this edition sold | 
for 11. 12s. in D. Laing’s sale. My own copy is | 


of the fifth edition, dated 1784. It has the pas- 
sage and note mentioned at p. xii; and at p. ix in 
the dedication to Lady Elizabeth Kerr, eldest 
daughter of Lord Ancram, the author speaks of 
“these instructive emblems, written for the amuse- 
ment of your noble brother the Right Honorable 
the Lord Newbattle ” (not Newbottle). There are 
sixty-four emblems, each with a description and 
moral in verse, and a continuation of these in 
prose, with an application. The 1788 edition (the 
sixth }) may have been the last. 
W. E. Bucktwey. 
The author of this book was John Huddleston 
Wynne, of whom an account will be found in 
Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ vol. iii. pp. 151-6. 
Watt also ascribes the authorship to Wynne in his 
‘Bibliotheca Britannica.’ 
Epwarp M. BorrajJo. 


(Other replies to the same effect are acknowledged.) 


Surname Ecerrton (7 S. x. 327, 417; xi. 54, 

157, 233, 295).—I had hoped there was no more to 
be said; but Mr. Appy spoils all by proposing a 
new and impossible etymology. 
_ Itis not true that the Icel. heggr “is represented 
in English by hedge”; for hedge is merely the 
cognate English word for it. The Icel. heggr would 
become hegg in English, for the reason that Icel. 
¢9g has become egg, and Icel. leggr has become leg. 
The final r in heggr is merely the case-ending of 
the nominative, and no part of the stem. This 
leaves the syllable -er unaccounted for. 


Thus there are two mistakes in this guess : one, 
the ignoring of the fact that the Norse gg remains 
hard (whilst the A.-S. cg does not); and the other, 
the ignoring of the syllable-er. And even the loss 
of the h causes some difficulty. What good can 
come of such guessing as this ? CELER. 


Virers (7" §. xi. 248).—This is believed in the 
parts of Derbyshire where there are vipers—the 
stony uplands. The same was said also about 
blind-adders, as they were called. There is a 
similar couplet about fish known in Derbyshire, 
which runs :— 

If fish could hear as well as see, 
No fishermen there 'd need to be, 
Tuos. RatcuiFre. 


Worksop. 


In the Weald of Kent this couplet is applied to 
the slow-worm, but not with any idea that it is 
inscribed. Saku. 


Caarape (7 §. xi. 167).—The concluding 
lines are these :— 
My whole bequeaths a lasting name 
To deeds of infamy and shame. 
KatHLEeN Warp. 


Guineas (7@ §. xi. 247).—A passage in the 
‘ History of British Commerce’ (1844), by Geo. L. 
Craik, M.A., will explain the entry in the old cash- 
book :— 

**In the year 1717, on the representation of the House 
of Commons, that the over valuation of gold in the 
current coins of the realm had produced a great and 
infinite diminution and scarcity of silver specie, it was 
ordered by royal proclamation that the guinea, which 
had for some time past been current at 21s. 6d, should 
for the future pase only for 2ls,, and the other gold 
coins at proportionate rates.” — Vol. ii. pp. 218-9, 

J. F. Manserca. 

Liverpool. 


The loss would be caused by the coin being 
light in weight. W. E. Bocktey. 


Sir Joun Farstarr (7" §. xi. 47, 117, 269).— 
In the interesting extracts from the ‘ Dublin Re- 
cords’ given by Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick, in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, May, 1887, p. 430, is a 
document dated London, April, 14, 3 H. IV. (i.¢., 
1402), in which Thomas of Lancaster, as Lieutenant 
of Ireland, grants to John Fastolf and John Rad- 
cliffe, Esquires, the office of Chief Butler of Ireland 
from January 1, last past, and during the minority 
of James, son of James Botiller, late Earl of Or- 
monde, deceased. But James, third Earl of Or- 
monde, did not die till Sept. 7, 1405 (Carte i. 
xxxvii), and in April 14, 1402, Thomas of Lan- 
caster was in Ireland, so far as appears, and not in 
London. I am inclined to think, therefore, that 
there is some error in the year given above, and that 
instead of 3 H. IV. (#4. ¢, 1402), we should read 
7 H. IV. (1406) or 8 H. 1V. (1407). I should be 
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atly obliged to Mr. Fitzpatrick if he would 
Findly consult the document again, and see whether 
there is any error in the published date. 
J. Hamitton Wytie. 
Rochdale. 


None of your correspondents has remarked on a 
curious little fact, to which the late Halliwell- 
Phillipps drew attention in his folio Shakespeare. 
A line of ‘1 King Henry IV.,’ II. ii., runs thus : 
“ Away, good Ned, Falstaff sweats to death.” Here 
the imperfection of the metre seems to suggest that 
the original name used was Oldcastle. 

Puitir Normay. 


I take the following from a bookseller’s list just 
to hand :— 

Falstaff's Letters, by J. White, Verbatim Reprint of 
the Original of 1796, with Notices of the Author, by 
Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, and other Contemporaries 


post Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
CO. C. Bett. 


An otp Mope or “Spritinc” a Neicurovur 
(7" 8. x, 464).—A similar revelation of malicious 
intent to that noted by Mr. Ratcrirre has lately 
been made at Newark, and recorded in the Grant- 
ham Journal of April 4 :— 


“ Whilst a large walnut tree, which had been pur- 
chased by Mr. C. Smith, gunsmith, Newark, from Denton 
Manor, was being sawn at Mr. Jas. Smith's timber-yard, 
London Road, Newark, last week, a curious discovery 
was made, The trunk was about four feet diameter, 
and on the saw going down the centre a hole was found 
about six inches long, full of quicksilver. The hole bad 
evidently at some ancient date been bored out, and the 
quicksilver inserted and plugged up. The plug, which 
was made of deal, was found, and beyond it had grown, 
in the course of time, eighteen inches on either side of 
solid walnut Considering the very slow growth of 
walnut, a tree of these dimensions must have taken 
several hundred years to produce, and it is conjectured 
that the hole could not have been made less than two 
centuries ago. What was the object of inserting the 
quicksilver it is difficult to surmise. The tree stood in 
Denton village, close by the side of the footpath,” 

Surely this was an elaborate, expensive, and not 
too successful mode of paying off a grudge. I can- 
not but suspect that the mercury may have been 
placed in the trees with object more occult. 

Sr. Switary. 





A Butyxp Macistrate (7™ §S, xi. 66, 192) 
I bave read the interesting replies to this query. 
The Liverpool Mercury was mistaken in attributing 
the orgin of the Blind Asylum in Liverpool toa 
blind stipendiary magistrate. Edward Rushton, 
for many years stipendiary magistrate of Liver- | 
pool, was not blind, and the asylum was originated 
by his father, Edward Rushton, in the year 1790. 
It is not generally known that the Liverpool 
Blind Asylum was the first institution of the kind 
established in England. The originator of it is 
well known in Lancashire, at least, as the blind 
poet and author of several popular poems and | 





| misapprehension. 


songs, including an ‘Ode to Blindness,’ and some 
beautiful verses in memory of Robert Burns, which 
are quoted in one or two editions of that poet’s 
works. Rushton also wrote the ballad, ‘ Mary Le 
More,’ attributed in Lover’s ‘ Collection of Irish 
sallads’ to a Mr. Reynolds; the sea-song entitled 
the ‘ Hardy’ or ‘ Neglected Tar, attributed in the 
appendix to an edition of Dibdin’s songs to a Mr, 
Smart. A full account of the origin and establish- 
ment of the Blind Asylum in Liverpool may be 
seen in the Liverpool Mercury of 1817. 
Dicky Sam. 
Liverpool 


Paa@sicians ts Devonsnrre (7" S. xi. 225). 
—I have only just seen W. S. B. H.’s note. I 
reply that the paper was submitted to and approved 
for its purpose by Dr. Reginald Stuart Poole, of 


|the British Museum, Professor of Archeology at 


University College, and his assistant, Mr. St. 
Chad Boscawen, the latter of whom incorporated 
in it some passages showing the close resemblance 
of the Ipplepen Temple site to that of the temple 
figured on Shaimaneser’s Baliwat Gates, now in 
the British Museum. It was forwarded to the 
Society of Antiquaries in October last, and, after 
three months’ delay, declined, on the ground that 
the subject was quite new (this is certainly true), 
but so learned and so difficult that their fellows 
were not competent to discuss or do justice to it. 
The Antiquary executive are incapable of either a 
joke or a sarcasm, and will probably have awkward 
interviews with some of the very eminent men 
whom they hold so cheap, and on whom they 
almost fasten a national stigma. Mean time the 
paper has been necessarily recast, and will see the 
light in a magazine, it being held back for some 
new facts. I mentioned some of these facts in a 
kindred discussion at a late meeting of the Society 
of Biblical Archeology—evoking much inquiry for 
“more,” and receiving hearty encouragement to 
proceed. W. G. Trorps, F.S.A. 


Gloucester House, Larkhall Rise, S.W. 


Bor anp Ben (7 S§S. viii. 425, 515; ix. 57, 
95, 155, 198; xi. 57, 178).—These are not merely 
parallel to “ without and within,” but probably the 
same words in Low German or Frisian. Most 
places thus contrasted in Holland are so described. 
There are the “ Buiten Hof” and “ Binnen Hof” 
at the Hague; the “ Binnen Amstel,” or part of 
the river within Amsterdam; and the “ Buiten 
Amstel” outside the city, and numberless other 
cases, “But and ben” are the East coast modifi- 
cations, W. Satter. 

Oxford. 

The note of A. J. M. is surely written under a 
The Lancashire beawt is the 
preposition without, i. ¢., not with. Without, the 
adverb, is not beaut, and therefore does not throw 
apy light on but. APPLEBY. 
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Mutiny at Fort Vettore, 1806 (7" S. xi. degree upon the harvest of the others. A witty 
143, 278).—James Miller, lst Madras N.I., killed Frenchman (was it not Le Blanc? but Mr, 
at Vellore, July 10, 1806, was son of James Wm. Bovcurer, I have little doubt, can correct it) once 
Miller, by Ann, his wife, daughter of Thomas | said: “ Monuments crumble; it is only ruins that 
Gwatkin. The letter which appears at the former | have duration.” He might have gone further, and 
of the above references was addressed by James | have said that to mortals (so far as they know) the 
Ww. Miller to one of his brothers-in-law, and in it | only irrevocable and eternal fact is the past. For- 
he says (the passage is one of those which I had | gotten it may be; obliterated never. As Mar, 
previously omitted as being purely personal) :— Bovucuier has invoked the aid of those Dryasdusts 
the genealogists, it is but fair to demand he shall 
* kiss the rod” before he obtains it. 

Joun J. Srockeyn. 


“ My principal motive for troubling you with a recital 
of this horrible event is for the purpose of your disclosing 
it gradually and as delicately as possible to his mother 


who apparently was in England at the time], com _ . —- sh O , = 
wunicating to her the event so as not to affect her too Tue TuHeosopnicat Society (7" §. xi. 127, 
suddenly, for a eudden disclosure of the horrid facts | 198, 278).— In Ion’s interesting account of this 
might prove too much for her feelings; indeed, I think | society he has left out the name of one of the most 
it were Larges = to me — hee nee — my nar important early members altoyether. This was 
Cn ee ee ee ee a te nee een eeeen Dele. We icine’ te 1783, and 


come to your notice, and that its consequences had been 
fatal to our dear boy. 

J. H. M. will therefore perceive that he is in 
error. I should be pleased to forward him the 
letter in question if he would care to see it. 


was one of the five who composed the first public 
meeting on the evening of December 5 in that 
year. He was a wealthy gentlemen of Kennington 
Lane, Vauxhall, was very active in establishing 
the New Church, and paid for the printing of 





GUALTERULTS. . , 
several books. From Jon’s account it appears that 
Booxs on Gamine (7 S. vii. 461, 481; viii. 3, | none of Swedenborg’s voluminous works appeared 
42, 83, 144, 201, 262, 343, 404, 482; ix. 24, 142). | in English till after his death in 1772. But this 


—When may the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ be favoured | is incorrect, for the second volume of the ‘ Arcana 
with the continuation of Mr. Jutian Marsnatu’s | Celestia’ was published both in English and 
nteresting notes on gaming? The last contribution | Latin in 1750; and, strange to say, the English 


‘To be continued”) appeared so long ago as edition, a thick quarto volume, published in num- 


Feb, 22, 1890. EverarD Home CoLemay. bers, is one of the scarcest books in our language. 
71, Brecknock Road. | The Swedish ‘ Biografiskt Lexicon,’ xvi. 347, says 
‘ |of it: “ An English edition of this work was pub 

Appison Famity (7" §, xi. 247).—Perhaps I | lished by Swedenborg himself. One single copy of 


have no right to remonstrate, on behalf of genea- | jt is known to exist. It belonged to Swedenborg 
logists, against the implied strictures of Mar. himself, afterwards to one of his heirs.” This copy, 
JoyatHan Boucuier, because, although intensely | Dr, Tafel tells us, in his ‘ Documents concerning 
interested in genealogy, I am perfectly aware | Swedenborg,’ is now in the Royal Library at 
mine is but a prentice hand. Still, it does appear | Stockholm; and he adds that one more has been 
somewhat equivocal that, whilst invoking the aid | discovered since and is in the possession of the 
of the genealogist, Mr. Boucuier should go out! secretary of what is now better known as “ The 
fhis way to designate that branch of inquiry as Swedenborg Svc ety.” It is not generally known 
“a dreary subject,” and to apologize for resorting | that Coleridge was an annotator and admirer of 
thereto for once in a way. I think he should Swedenborg. His MS. remarks are very interesting, 
not be allowed to speak in this manner with- | and are printed in the Monthly Magazine Heraud’s) 
out some mild protest. Mr. Bovcuier is our | for 1843. NE QUID NIMIS. 
very good friend, and few contributions to the - p i onse of a Theosophie: 
columns of ‘N. & Q.’ have greater interest for its | ¢ ety a nate Woe tay. je Re omen 
readers, generally, than his. His literary acumen ; 

8 great; his erudition is extensive ; his geniality Tue Aprce Wassait (7 S. xi. 103, 217).— 
is undeniable. For these ve ry reasons 1 am the | There is a line omitted in the chant to the “Old 
88 inclined to permit, without protest, this as Apple Tree”; it comes in just before ‘‘ And my 
‘amption by him of the popularly termed “bar | pockets, &c.” (or, as I took down the words from 
finister” upon his escutcheon. I have never yet | Devonian lips, ‘ And my little beg full too”), it is 
met with a bar sinister in heraldry, but presume | ** Old passon’s breeches full”; and was left out if 
there is some slight foundation for the tradition. | the * passon ” was unpopular. Whether it is the 
for what is the aim of all of us—whether lite rary usual custom for the clerical portion of the Devon 
critic, herald, or genealogist—but the study and shire community to utilize the said garment for 
Preservation of the past? These are but workers such purposes my friend did not tell me. 

in the same field, although, may be, in different A. Mipptetoy, M.A. 
Parts of it ; still each section depends in a great 30, Belvedere, Bath. 
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Correccio (7™ S. xi. 286).—L. is most likely | 
to get an answer to his query if he consult ‘ Galerie 
Comp!éte des Tableaux des Peintres,’ Didot, Paris. 
I do not possess the volume containing the works | 
of Correggio ; but if it is as complete as the one 
which gives the works of Michel Angelo, no ac- 
knowledged work will be found omitted. 

R. M. Spence. 


The description of the painting would apply to 
a part of the picture of Narcissus, painted by B. 
Comte, known in this country by the fine stipple 
engraving by F. Viera (the figures by Bartolozzi). 
The engraving gives, in addition to what is men- 
tioned, a group of peasants gazing with amaze- 
ment at the strange doings of Narcissus, 

W. H. Parrersoy. 





Belfast. 


Epmuno Water (7* S. xi. 266).—I am much 
obliged to your correspondent J. T. Y. for his note 
on the second part of Waller’s poems. I had 
looked upon Tonson’s notice as a device similar to 
that by which, in 1645, Mosley tried to discredit 
the actual first edition, by describing it as ‘‘ sur- | 
reptitious.” I should be very much indebted to | 
any of your correspondents who could assist me in 
tracing the “‘ manuscript copy” mentioned. No 
poetical MSS. of Waller’s are in the hands of his 
present representative. G. Torn Drory. 





Wakerietp Gaammar Scuoor (7" §S. xi. 26, 
178) —The forthcoming ‘ Admission Registers of 
St. John’s, Cambridge,’ parts i. and ii., will contain 
many references to Wakefield among the index of 
“Schools.” This will, I hope, make the school 
historian’s task of giving an account of the various 
Wakefield scholars somewhat easier. 

P. J. F. Gawntittoy. 


Concer (7" §S. xi. 167). —Five-and-twenty 
years ago I used to hear cucumbers playfully called 
cungers in South Lincolnshire by educated peopie, 
and I was given to understand that this was the 
local name of the esculent, though I cannot feel 
certain that I ever happened to fiad it on the lips 
of uncultured sons of the soil. Miss Baker, in her 
glossary of the neighbouring shire, Northampton, 
has :— 

“ Conger, a cucumber. So general is this word that 
an eminent seedsman informs me that cottagers and 
market gardeners when purchasing the seed usually ask 
for conger seed. On the eastern side of the county they 
are sometimes called conyoes, which is probably a cor- 
ruption of conger.” 

Sr. Swirury. 

Dr. Murray quotes the ‘ Century Dictionary’ 
as stating, without any authority, that the word is 
used in Lincolnshire. An excellent authority may 
be found (‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. x. 309) in the state- 
ment by Curnpert Bene that conger is used in 
the sense of cucumber by cottagers in South Lin- 





colnshire. Mr. Bradley was for many years Vicar 
of Lenton, near Grantham. The word occurs in 
Wright’s ‘ Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial 
English’ as being current in Northamptonshire. 
J. Drxoy. 


Oa asking a Warwickshire rustic what he meant 
by congers, I was told, “ You ought to know; you 
grows ‘em in your upper gardin in that frame with 
glass atop.” A. Mippuetoy, M.A, 

Selvedere, Bath. 
( Many other replies are acknowledged. | 


Tomas G. Watyewricat (7" §. vi. 288, 353, 
435) —Was Wainewright’s second name Griffith or 
Griffiths? Mr. A. H. Caristie writes “ Griffith” 
in the heading of his query at the first reference, 
and Mr. Pigerrornt puts sic after ‘ Griffiths” 
when referring at the last reference to Dickens's 
‘Hunted Down.’ Mr. Hazlitt, however, uses 
“Griffiths” in his edition of Wainewright’s ‘Essays 
and Criticisms’; and the same spelling is adopted 
in the article on Wainewright in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’ Joun RanDAtt. 


3eaRDED Dominicans (7 S. xi. 267).—There 
are friars clean shaven and friars who take a pride 
in the length of their beards. Who has not heard, 
e.g., of the “ venerabilis barba PP. Capucinoruam”! 
A beardless Capuchin being a rare phenomenon, 
induced a German wag once to write an epitaph for 
the tomb of a young member of the fraternity who 
died before his beard had time to develope. The 
doggerel verses called upon the wanderer to stay 
and behold the wonder; under the stone slab 
there lay “a pious Capuchin friar without a beard, 
the only known specimen of the species it was 
fear’d.” The Dominicans also, I believe, wear 
beards. L. L. K. 


When Lever, in ‘ O'Malley,’ described “a Domi- 
nican friar with a beard down to his waist,” he 
should have written a Capuchin friar. This order 
always wear their beards. The Dominicans use 
the razor freely on beard and tonsure; and in 
‘The Life of Father Tom Burke,’ the Dominican, 
will be found some persiflage he addressed to & 
bearded Capuchin. 

W. J. PitzPatrics, F.S.A. 


Dominican friars never wore beards ; but some 
friars—for instance, the Capuchins—always did; 
and it was also the case with the Monachi Camal- 
dulenses. There certainly was no “fierce opp 
sition” in the Romish Church to hirsute appen- 
dages. The founders of the different orders seem 
to have bad a free hand in this matter. Mk. 
Attison may be referred to that amusing book, 
“Joannis Physiophili Specimen Monacholog's 
Methodo Linnzana IIlustratum. August. Vendel, 
1783,” 4to. The author was Baron J. E. von 


Born, himself a great naturalist, who has therein 
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described the manners, habits, dress, and natural 
instincts of the divers orders of monks very 
facetiously, The original edition is rare, the monks 
buying it up as far as possible; but there are 
translations in German (1841), French (1798), 
and English (1783 and 1852). 
NE QUID NIMIS. 
At a special Good Friday service in St. John 
Lateran I saw one of the fifty or more priests 
present with a beard worthy of Andreas Hofer. 
Monsignor A. told me that he was a mission 
priest, about to leave for South America, and as 
such was allowed to wear the full beard, “as is 
usual.” Newz Macracay. 


It may perbaps interest Mr. ALison to learn 
that in ‘The Tents of Shem’ (a novel by Grant 
Allen), the author, alluding to the Roman clergy 
in Algeria, distinctly states that priests of that 
Church when engaged on foreign mission stations 
are permitted to wear their beards. 

Frep. C. Frost. 


Teignmouth 


Wearing or not wearing a beard is in the 
Roman Communion a matter of discipline. Asa 
general rule it is now not worn, but to this rule 
there are exceptions, ¢.g., the Cistercians wear 
beards. Secular priests may be found also with 
beards ; the late Dr. Grant, Bishop of Aberdeen, 
wore one; delicacy of throat or chest permits the 
beard to be grown. Many Popes are represented 
as unshaven. St. Ignatius, founder of the Society 
of Jesus, wore a beard. Cardinal Beaton, of St. 
Andrews, is depicted as wearing a moustache and 
imperial. This is in Western Christendom ; 
bat in the East the beard is universal, I think of 
obligation. In India, for example, I never saw a 
Catholic padre without a beard. It isasmall matter, 
but may I suggest to Mr. J. W. ALtison that 
“ Roman” is a prettier and more pleasing adjective 
than “ Romish ”’ ? GrorcE ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B, 


Mrs. Jameson, in her ‘ Legends of the Monastic 
Orders,’ new edition, 1890, p. 368, says :— 

“When S. Dominick was at Rome, praying in the 
Church of St. Peter that the grace of God might be 
upon his newly founded order, he beheld in a vision the 
blessed Aposties Peter and Paul. Peter presented to 
him a staff, and Paul a volume of the Gospel, and they 
raid to him, ‘Go, preach the word of God, for he hath 
chosen thee for that ministry.” Of this subject, the 
bas-relief by Niccolo Pisana is as fine as possible. | 
give a eketch of it. 

Here follows a drawing showing the kneeling 
monk, with tonsure and slightly bearded. Ss. 
Peter and Paul also have short beards. Further 
(p. 366), the gifted authoress remarks, “ In Spanish 
pictures the head [t.¢., of S. Dominick] is often 
coarse, with a black beard and tonsure.’ 

Harry Hens. 





Pair Park, Exeter, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Cromer Past and Present, By Walter Rye. (Jarrold & 

Sons. ) 

Every one who cares for the history of Norfolk in the 
past or the present knows of Mr. Rye. He is as familiar, 
one would think, with the Celts and the Teutons and 
the obscure folk who dwelt in the eastern shires before 
these races had emerged from Central Asia as be is with 
the men of modern days who pay taxes, vote at School 
Board elections, and lounge at watering-places. He is 
well aware that there ure two proper ways of writing a 
town history, and two only, though there are nearly an 
infinite number of bad ways of doing the same thing, as 
the shelves of our great libraries but too painfully testify, 
An author who knows bis subject may write a large book 
for scholars, in which he ought to print all documents in 
their original language and spelling, or he may write a 
popular book, in which all possible difficulties are re- 
moved from the path of the reader. In either case the 
same absolute accuracy is to be aimed at, and political 
and theological diequisitions avoided. 

In the present instance Mr. Rye has determined to 
write for the people, not fora selectfew. The profits of 
the volume are, we are informed, to go to the funds of 
the church restoration, We make no doubt that in this 
instance he has acted wisely, The volume is well got up 
and profusely illustrated 

The author begins his history with the earliest times, 
and follows the course of events to the present. The 
portion devoted to the Domesday manors is extremely 
good. Highly condensed as it is, we can see that the 
author could, bad there been space, have given us a 
world of information concerning the men that held 
Cromer from the days of the great Norman duke until 
the Reformation. 

The church is the most interesting o! ject in Cromer— 
the only thing that the eye sees which carries us far back 
into the past, We are rarely surpriced at any atrocity 
which we hear of being perpetrated on our old ecclesi 
astical buildings, but really Cromer seems to have 
been treated more wantonly than common. Better days 
have now come, and in some respects it will soon have 
much of ite old beauty ; but no modern hand can give us 
back the rifled altars or the shattered glass 

Mr. Rye prints some interesting extracts from Cromer 
wills. We trust that some day or other he may find an 
opportunity of giving us them in full. In 1523 Robert 
Carr, citizen end goldsmith of London, left a vestment 
to “the Chapell of Saint Albright iiij myle out of 
Crowmer.”’ Who was this holy person? He is quite 
unknown to us, 

This notice already exceeds the limits which we ought 
to epare; but we may not conclude without drawing 
attention to the engravings of panels, bosses, and the 

rnaments of the gulilee. As works of art they leave 

nothing to be desired; but they convey to all who 
have eyes to see the important leseon of the beauty of 
variety. Most modern architects are content with some 
four or five changes of ornament. Here, it would seem, 
there is no repetition, 


The Log of a Jack Tar ; or, the Life of James Choyee, 
Master M er, with O' Brie Captia in Francs, 
Edited by Commander V. Lovett Cameron, (Fisher 
Unwin) 

To the “‘ Popular Adventure Serics 

has been added a new volume « 

records of English bravery and endurance. The first is 
ne by “a plain sea-faring man,” as be styles himself, 
whose occupation as a sailor on a whaling sbip led him 


f Mr. Fisher Unwin 
taining two striking 
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in the early part of the century into captivity. How 
many times he escaped, but only to be recaptured, we fear 
toeay. He writes with a naive seriousness that has an 
attraction of its own, and his narrative is thoroughly 
stirring. On board a man of war he saw a little sharp 
service, and seems to have been a man euch as Nelson or 
Dundonald loved to command. There are one or two 
queer mistakes for which the printer rather than the 
writer must be held responsible, the funniest being the 
substitution of the name “ Oberon ” for thatof the isle of 
Oleron 
more stirring account of the escape from a French prison 
of Capt. O'Brien. Very remarkable difficulties were 
fronted by the Irish captain, whom the French must 
have found a remarkably tough customer, 


The Gild Merchant : a Contribution to British Municipal 
History. By Charles Gross. 2 vole. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

We cannot easily speak too highly of Dr. Grosa’s work, 

Until quite recently England had no literature relating 

to our medizval gilds, and, as a consequence, local his- 

torians, when they had occasion to mention them, often 
fell into mistakes, pardonable in the then state of know- 


ledge, but which were apt to mislead the reader in matters 


of importance. 

We shall never, probably, be able to make out clearly 
the origin of the gilds which at one time were spread 
into almost every corner of Europe. Whether they have 
come to us among the other 
imperial Rome, or whether they are of native growth, 
must, we fear, for ever remain unknown. We ourselves 
incline to the latter alternative. Though the English 
gilds differed widely from those of the Continent, and 
even from our nearest neighbour, Scotland, there was so 


intimate a relationship that it is almost certain that | 


they sprang from a common origin. 

Where there is so very much that is good it ia not easy 
to pick out any «pecial subjects for praise, We may say, 
howevér, that those pages which treat on the foreign 
gilds have been the most helpful to ourselves. English 
students for the most part know where to search for such 
evidence as remains relating to the gilda of their own 
land: but those of the Continent have been almost a 
sealed book to them. The documents which Dr. Gross 
has collected will be of great service to future historians 
of the social habits of the medizval time, 

The second volume is made up almost solely of what 
the author calls “ Proofs and I!lustrations. There is 
hardly a county in England the local history of which 
has not some light thrown upon it thereby. 

Pericles; or, the Golden Age of Athens, By Evelyn 

Abbott, M.A. (Putnam’s Sons.) 

Even in the so-called golden age of Athens history is 
occupied with a dismal record of internecine war. Well 
was it for Greece 
enemy. Mr. Abbott furnishes a striking picture of the 
insecurity of Greek life in the period of highest artistic 
development, of the vengeful passions to which this in- 
security gave rise, and of the superstition and sophistry 
which the various states displayed in their dealings with 
each other. Of the Athens of the time of Pericles he 
gives a useful, trustworthy, and vivacious account, The 
few facts as to the life of Pericles we possess are pieced 
out with the necessary conjecture. The story of “ that 
is well told, and the volume, with its 
ns from the best German sources and 
boon to the student. Mr. Abbott's 
the part played by Pericles will stir some 
He owns however, that “ Pericles 

f government under which his city 


fierce democratie 
nume s illustrati 
r ni phe. is a 


frankly 


With thie record is connected another and even | 


benefits we derive from | 


| Highlands,’ as well as from La Tradit 


| - i . 

| attained to the height of her prosperity, and that he 
plunged her into a hopeless and demoralizing war,” 
Another confession is that in his time legislation was 
blank. 


Le Livre Moderne, No. 16, has a very interesting 
opening paper on ‘ Les Collectionneurs d’Affiches Iliug 
trées.. Very many of the most curious of these adver. 
tisements are reproduced, among them being one by 
Gavarni, published by Hetzel in 1841, concerning the 
* Philosophie de la Vie Conjugale’ of Balzac. M. Gaus 
seron deals with modern literature in a Landor-like dig. 
logue in the shades between Talleyrand and Madame 
de Staél. The idea is happy, but the execution is diff- 
cult. 


| Mr. A. Corereave, F.R.Hist.S., has issued a selection 
of Pseudonyms, or fictitious names, with the real names, 
to which is added a number of anonymous works. The 

| list is short but useful. Messrs. John Bale & Sons are 
the publishers, 


THE same publishers issue a list of Contributions & 
Notes and Queries, more than nine hundred and fifty ia 
number, by the Rev. John Pickford, M.A. 


On Wednesday, March 25, at a meeting of the Royal 
Society of Literature, Sir Patrick Colquhoun, Q.C., Pre- 
sident, in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. C. H. E. 
Carmichael, M.A., Foreign Secretary, on ‘ The Study of 
Folk-lore,’ in which reference was made to the name, 
now so widespread, having been given to the young 
study by the late W. J, Thoms, founder and first editor 
of ‘N.& QQ.’ Mr. Carmichael also pointed out that the 
study of folk-lore is still largely indebted to the columns 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ and he gave a sketch of the work and 
methods of the ‘ate J. F. Campbell of Islay, and cited 
passages and facts from the * Popular Tales of the West 
and Mélusine, 
and from ‘ India’s Women,’ the Journal of the American 
Folk-lore Society, and other varied sources. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 





when her armies combated an alien | 


Tuomas J. Jeaxes.—A slate club is a sick benefit 
society, usually held at a public-house. The name, no 
doubt, has its origin in the fact that it was the custom to 
enter the members’ contributions on a large folding slate, 
The funds of such societies are generally divided at 
Christmas, 
bottom, for 
Will 


Corricexptm.—P. 21, col. 1, L. 6 from 
Vill Wimble’s Lyrical Monologue’” read 
Wate f s, 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements an¢ 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher —at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We ave to state that we dec eturn com- 
munications which, for any reason, w t print; and 

) thie rule we can make no e3 
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